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With Seal-O-San under your players’ feet, 
all your plays click, for Seal-O-San makes 
your gym floor 100% non-slippery. Not only 
does it give zip to fast-breaking plays, but 
it helps to keep your team at peak strength 
throughout the season. Teamwork always im- 
proves when slip or fall injuries are absent. 
More than 3000 successful coaches are 
starting this season on Seal-O-San floors. If 
you would like your plays to have the zip 
and speed you have always wanted, investi- 
gate Seal-O-San now. The Thanksgiving and 
Christmas holidays offer opportune times for 
applying this beautiful, economical 100% 
non-slippery finish on your gymnasium floor. 
Write today for an estimate and particulars. 
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American Child Health Association 


ETHEL PERRIN 


Associate Director, Educational Service, American Child Health Association 


The fifteenth of a series of articles explaining the origin, purpose, and 
program of national organizations in the fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 


EpucaTION the whole subject of child health partic- 

ularly in relation to the work of the schools has been 
greatly clarified by articles from leaders in the educational 
field. It is the purpose of this article to give a brief history 
of the work of a national association and to point out the 
services it has to offer to those with a responsibility in 
guiding the health program of children. ; 

The American Child Health Association was formed in 
January, 1923, with Herbert Hoover as its first president. 
It was the amalgamation of two existing groups both work- 
ing for the health of children—the American Child Hy- 
giene Association, formed in 1909 in the interest of moth- 
ers and very young children, and the Child Health Organ- 
ization of America in the interest of the child of school age. 
Mr. Hoover directed the policies of the new association 
until he went into the White House and became Honorary 
President at that time. 

Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill of Philadelphia is the present 
President. Dr. S. J. Crumbine is General Executive, Dr. 
Philip Van Ingen is Secretary, and Mr. Edgar Rickard is 
Treasurer. The Vice-Presidents are: Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, President of Cornell University, Dr. Thomas D. 
Wood, Professor Emeritus of Health Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
President of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The American Child Health Association is an unofficial, 
voluntary organization of national scope pledged to the 
ideal of building a nation of healthy children. 

There are five channels through which the association 
approaches its goal of a nation of healthy children: 
(1) through discovery of the facts surrounding the health 
of children and study of ways and means to develop new 
standards of health protection; (2) through applied 
knowledge of preventive medicine; (3) through promotion 
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of instruction and the practice of health in the schools; 


(4) through cooperation with the public health author- 
ities; and (5) through printed publications and other 
media of publicity. 

The work of the association is conducted through four 
services, each with a director and special staff—Educa- 
tional, Medical, Research, and Public Health Relations. 
No work is done directly with the children of a community 
but there is cooperation with state and local departments 





of health and education, with many national groups, and 
with government bureaus, thus avoiding the setting up of 
new machinery and overlapping and duplicating of the 
work of others. 

The educational services of the association were 
grounded in the five years’ program of the Child Health 
Organization of America. This was distinctly a promotion 
stage in health education and spectacular methods were 
used during those five years to arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm among teachers and administrators. “Cho-Cho and 
the Health Game” accomplished their purpose and were 
followed by a steadily growing constructive program for 
the education of children to intelligent self-direction in 
matters involving personal and community health. 

In order to demonstrate in differing communities how 
school health programs could become an integrated part 
of education, active field service of an advisory type has 
been developed. 

In each case the staff member who has given his assis- 
tance has helped the local group, from whom the original 
request came, to define their own problem and to develop a 
plan for their own school health activities. Such work al- 
ways includes a detailed report of the work accomplished 
during the stay of the consultant. Such service brings to 
the association concrete knowledge of local conditions and 
is valuable as bases for other advisory service. 

To reach the training centers in order to assist in prep- 
aration of teachers to meet their educational responsibili- 
ties in matters of health, is of major concern. Several of 
our present day leaders in the field of health education 
received scholarships provided during the first years of the 
association’s work. Later a European Traveling Fellow- 
ship was arranged and carried through on a competitive 
basis by the American Association of Teachers Colleges in 
cooperation with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Child Health Association. 

Besides giving personal advisory service to teachers 
colleges, a steadily increasing correspondence is carried on 
which includes the assembling of references on a wide 
range of subjects, ° 

A study of the health program situation in secondary 
schools was made several years ago and a report was 
printed under the title of “Health Trends in Secondary 
Education.” The secondary schools have always lagged 
behind the elementary schools in their health program. 
Recognizing this, the association is eager to be of all pos- 
sible assistance to the many teachers in junior and senior 
high schools who show from their correspondence how 
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General Executive 


widespread is the responsibility for health instruction 
among the school personnel. 

In connection with correspondence there has grown up 
a service of annotated bibliographies. These are listed 
under the following titles: 

The Administration of the School Health Program. 

Health Education in Elementary Schools. 

Health Education—A Brief Bibliography for Administrators 
and Instructors of Health Education in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 

Some Recent Contributions to Health Education. 

Some References on Child Care and Training. 

Supplementary Reading Materials for Health Education. 

Health Plays for School Use. 

Some Posters on Child Health. 

The American Child Health Association has available 
single copies of 
these bibliographies 
which are sent upon 
request free of 
charge and in quan- 
tity at cost price. 

Seven Health Ed- 
ucation Conferences 
have been held by 
the association for 
the purpose of pro- 
viding opportunities 
to educators in vari- 
eous phases of the 
field of health for 
discussion and ex- 
change of experi- 

ences. These are 
true working confer- 
ences as is shown by 
the wide use of the 
six published reports 
in circulation. The 


Clara E. Hayes, M.D. 
Acting Director of Medical Service 





Miss Anne Whitney 
Director of Educational Service 
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George Truman Palmer, D.P.H. 
Director of Research Service 
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value of these reports lies in the fact that they are records! 
of work that is functioning in all types of schools ang! 
communities. The last conference was held in Ann Arbo | 
Michigan, in June, 1933, with its report coming from th 
press this fall. 

Serving on national committees, such as The Joint Con. 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the Nation 
Education Association and the American Medical Associa. 
tion, The National Council of Education, The Executiy 
Committee of the Department of Health and Physicd 
Education of the National Education Association, is a. 
other educational service, with over thirty such activ 
committees on the list. For over a year many staff men 


bers worked on committees and on follow-up of the White 
House Conference 

on Child Health and Miss Ethel Perrin 
Protection. This in- Associate Director of Educational Servic} 
cluded the chair- 


manship of the sub- 
committee on Health 
Committees in Ele- 
mentary Schools and 
Chairmanship of the 
subcommittee on 
Statistics of the 
Committee on Med- 
ical Care for Chil- 
dren. 

Assistance was 
rendered the White 
House Conference 
by members of the 
Research staff. <A 
survey of the use of 
preventive medical 
and dental service 
among preschool 
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children was conducted in 156 cities and in the rural areas 
of 42 states. The results were published as a White House 
Conference report of 275 pages under the title Health 
Protection for the Preschool Child. 

The Medical Service staff through work on committees 
and national programs keeps in close touch with medical 
progress as it affects the lives of mothers and children. 
It stimulates progress in preventive pediatrics by assist- 
ing in the exchange of experiences of various workers in 
child health through contacts and correspondence with 
public and private professional groups and individuals. 
Through its Medical Service the association works to bring 
about closer cooperation between the private practitioner 
and the public health departments in care of mothers and 
children. It is also a prime objective to coordinate the 
child health work of all community agencies under the 
official department of health. 

Some of the accomplishments of Medical Service include 
the awarding and supervision of fourteen medical scholar- 
ships and these men are now occupying important posi- 
tions in the field of public health and preventive medicine. 

Each year the Research staff compiles and interprets 
infant mortality statistics in cities of the United States 
of 10,000 and more population. Wide distribution is 
given to these reports through newspapers, public health 
agencies, chambers of commerce, and other channels. 

One of the special studies of the Research staff was a 
survey of health work of 86 cities having populations 
between 40,000 and 70,000. The study required a 
year and a half. The results were published in a 600- 
page volume entitled 4 Health Survey of 86 Cities. In- 
cluded in this volume was a proposed plan of organization 
of community health work in a city of 50,000 population. 
The experience gained from this survey, including the 
method used for scoring public health activity, was pooled 
with that of the American Public Health Association and 
the United States Public Health Service, in the construc- 
tion of what is now known as the Appraisal Form for 
Municipal Health Work, and a member of the Research 
staff is actively identified with the construction and peri- 
odic revision of this appraisal form. 

The great diversity of school health methods found in 
the survey of eighty-six cities, and the great interest in 
the need for research in school health programs evinced 


_ by educators, led the association to start a nation-wide 
study of the results of school health work with the object 


of bringing to light such information as might be the basis 


| for the better development of school health programs. The 
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plans for this big task were started early in 1926. The field 
work was done during the school year of 1927-1928. Three 
groups of five people each, consisting of a physician, public 
health nurse, health education specialist, dental hygienist, 
and a specialist in physical education, studied schools in 
seventy cities scattered over the United States. Children 
were measured from the standpoint of various factors con- 
cerned with health; including health habits, health knowl- 
edge, health attitudes, visual acuity, hearing acuity, 
growth and development, condition of teeth, body mechan- 
ics, cleanliness, and skin disease. The school procedures 
which are designed to influence the health of children were 
also measured from various angles by inquiries of the 
teacher, nurse, and supervisors. Likewise, socio-economic 
factors influencing the status of the children were analyzed. 
Five monographs thus far published have had to do with 
(1) the measurement method of health education; (IT) 
growth and development; (III) factors in dental hygiene; 
(IV) social and economic factors; and (V) an evaluation 
of school health procedures. . 

To all teachers interested in the health of children there 
is an abundance of significant material in the findings of 
this study. Perhaps the most significant to the readers 
of this journal are to be found in Monograph II on Phys- 
ical Measures of Growth and Nutrition, and in Monograph 
V, An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. Mono- 
graph II presents the basic evidence leading to a new un- 
dertaking of methods of measuring malnutrition and in 
doing so reveals the inapplicability of the long used weight 
for height method. This subject is elaborated in a pamph- 
let containing two articles entitled “Weighing School Chil- 
dren” and “Nutritional Status Measurement.” 

A “Classroom Growth Record” wall chart which does 
not carry the weight-height-age tables is published by the 
association. 

In January, 1932, a two-year research study of the de- 
tailed functioning of the elements of the school health serv- 
ice activities in New York City was started. The main 
objective is to find the underlying causes for the failure to 
secure the correction of physical defects. The study is 
financed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and the guiding committee is made up from six local 
groups each having a responsibility in the health service 
program of the schools. 

As the study progresses the following statement seems 
true: The practical and satisfactory solution of our phys- 
ical defect follow-up programs lies more in increased effi- 

(Continued on Page 58) 





The masthead of a new periodical for children published by the American Child Health Association. 
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WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Kentucky 


F YOU were asked this morning “What is the most 
important problem in education?” I wonder what you 
would answer. 

To me the most important problem in education is 
the development of a healthy, wholesome personality. 
May I emphasize this just a little bit more? I mean 
healthy and I mean wholesome when I say a healthy, 
wholesome personality.* 

In the development of this personality it is essential 
that we teach children the control of their emotions. 
The school has undertaken to do many things. Some 
of them it has done exceedingly well, some of them 
passing well, and others poorly. Society at the same time 
has assumed responsibility for many things. But we have 
not yet understood the child well enough and the edu- 
cational process sufficiently well to teach emotional 
control successfully. Just look about you if you will. 
Do the children that you know have proper control of 
their emotions? Some of them have temper tantrums 
—bad ones. Other children do not become angry enough 
under certain conditions. 

If I could wish one thing more than any other for all 
the children in this country, it would be that each one 
could have a well adjusted personality. But a well ad- 
justed person must be a cooperative person. Practically 
all social maladjustments today are due to the inability 
of people generally to cooperate. If we could develop 
in all of our citizens a healthy, wholesome personality, 
we should have the ability to cooperate. 

If all of our people—men, women, and children—could 
really enjoy life, could appreciate the great out-of-doors, 
and could get genuine pleasure from all their leisure time, 
good citizenship would become far more meaningful 
than it is today. Joyful living is a thing greatly to be 
desired for all of our people. It is not so much in taking 
physical exercise as it is in joyful living. I do not walk 
so much in the woods to get exercise as I do to get 
pleasure from the great out-of-doors. Many people 
today do not like to exercise. They do not like to move 
any more than is necessary. I personally would rather 
die ten years earlier than to take my setting-up exercises 
every morning, but I would rather live longer that I 
might enjoy the things I really love to do. 

My subject this morning is physical education and good 
citizenship, but really I am not thinking so much about 
physical education and good citizenship as I am about 


*A paper presented before the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, April, 1933, at Louisville, Kentucky. 
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recreational education and good citizenship. Personally f 
I think that physical education is wrong in name. It ought 


to be more than physical education—far more. It ought 
to be the kind of education that would not only help us to 
build strong, healthy bodies, but would help us to Reep | 
our bodies strong and healthy because of its carry over 
into later life. It should carry over to the end of life. 

It seems to me that we have emphasized physical | 
education on the wrong levels. We teach physical edy. 
cation in practically all of our colleges and in many of 
our high schools, but where, please, do we need to teach 
this program of physical education or recreational edy. 
cation most? Have we not neglected one field where we 
have a chance to see to it that it does have a chance to 
carry over into life? Should we not begin in our ee. 
mentary schools to teach this program of recreational 
education and should not each teacher in this land have | 
a proper understanding of recreation in its relation to 
fullness and richness of life? 

Just look, if you will, at the number of people in this 
land today who can neither read nor write, who cannot 
hope to get any large amount of pleasure during their | 
leisure time from reading good literature or, for that | 
matter, from reading literature of any kind. 1/ 

The relative number of illiterates in the United States | 
is very small, but the measure for illiteracy is exceed- 
ingly low. If we measure illiteracy by the ability to read | 
newspapers and magazines, by the ability to read the | 
more serious articles, certainly the proportion of the 
number of illiterates in this country grows enormously. 
MAY we look again at the fundamental aims of edu- | 

cation—the fundamental problems of education—| 
as we understand them. If we are willing to admit that 
the most fundamental problem of education is the de 
velopment of a healthy, wholesome personality, then | 
think we must admit that the first two aims in education 
should be citizenship, and health and hygiene; and the 
next two aims undoubtedly would be reading and com 
munication, or talking and writing. I should say tha 
these are the four major things in the program of de 
mentary education, 

If these are the four fundamental objectives of element | 
tary education, then it would seem to me that from tht | 
content side we should be concerned primarily with his | 
tory and literature, with art and music, with newspaper | 
and magazines. From the standpoint of citizenship, 
ethics, we should be concerned with the development af | 
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proper responses to social situations. The child must 
learn right responses to the situations that he must meet 
¢ he is to have what we call strength of character, good 
manners, ability to cooperate, and all of those other 
| things we count desirable in a good citizen. And then 
he is entitled to good health. A sound program of health 
education should aid in building happy, healthy children. 

In this whole program the teacher who has not been 
trained to appreciate personality adjustments, whose 
training has not included that education which will en- 
able her to understand the child and his responses to 
life about him, will be handicapped in developing that 
free social personality that should be a part of the 
equipment of every individual. 








OW may we look at this problem from another angle 

for just a moment? Suppose I should ask you what 
school children seem to lack most. What is there that 
is lacking in the equipment of children as they go 
through school and through life? 

I should say that probably the thing that most children 
lack most is regard for the rights of others. Children are 
not inherently socially responsive. These things must be 
acquired. If we learn to respond properly to life situa- 
tions we must have teachers, parents, and friendly coun- 
selors in life who will help us to respond properly. 

/ Children are by nature selfish individuals without any 
[sins Unselfishness is learned. Inhibitions must 
be acquired. 


s 


Who has a better chance to teach unselfishness, to|/ 


develop the proper inhibitions, than the teacher of physi- 
cal education? Where can these things best be learned? 
In the give and take of social life where there is a chance 
| for free expression in play and social contact. 

Education is emphasizing self-expression today as never 
‘/ before. In the development of self-expression we must 
not forget the inherent equipment of the child, nor must 
we forget what society expects of the adult individual in 
the way of adjustments to conditions that he must meet. 

But, you say, isn’t this a tremendous order for the 
physical education teacher? Isn’t the development of a 
healthy, wholesome personality an enormous order for the 
schools generally? If these are the qualities that we 
desire in an adult then the order is not too big. It is 
an order that we must accept and we must go to work 
to find out how it can be filled. 

I have great faith in the program of physical educa- 
tion, but I shall have greater faith in it when the program 
has been renamed, when the objectives have been re- 
defined, and when we begin to emphasize it to a larger 
extent on the lower levels in education. I like what you 
are doing for the high school and for the college, but a 
very small percentage of our school children ever get 
to high school, and a still smaller percentage ever go to 
college. The great group of our people who must be our 
citizens in the future are not and will not be for many 
years to come high school graduates, and altogether too 


small a percentage of them will even have been high 
school pupils. 
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HAVE always been interested in the crime situation in 

this country and I have been particularly interested 
in the crime situation in rural Kentucky. We know that 
the average education of the persons in our peniten- 
tiaries and in our reformatories in Kentucky will not 
exceed a third grade education. Those of us who have 
been interested in Warden Lawes’ reports from Sing 
Sing have been informed that the average age of persons 
being admitted to the penal institutions in this country 
is relatively low. Recently in order that I might have 
a better picture of what is going on in some of the coun- 
ties in Kentucky, I asked the county superintendents of 
schools to give me a brief report of the crime situation 
in their counties for the last two years. 

The replies showed quite generally that practically all 
the individuals committing the murders were wholly 
illiterate. There are many homicides in this country 
every year owing to the fact that people generally have 
not developed the emotional controls in childhood that 
they should have developed, and owing to the fact that 
the thing that people lack most is a proper regard for the 
rights of others. 

Why have there been so many murders in many of 
our rural areas as well as our urban areas? Largely be- 
cause people do not have anything to do; because they 
have never learned to use happily and intelligently the 
leisure time they have at their disposal; because joyful 
living has never been a part of their everyday lives. 


HAT is our problem? Is it not our problem to 
begin earlier in the program of education and to 
build into the hearts and lives of these people emotional 
control, proper inhibitions, and the ability to use their 
leisure time in a happy and helpful way? This is not 
being done in many of our rural areas today. It is being 
done in a more satisfactory way in some of our urban 
areas, because our school systems are better. 
I asked a student of mine recently to list for me the 
changes that had taken place in her community in the 
last fifty years. Her reply was most interesting. 


“Very few changes have actually taken place in my community 
in the last fifty years; a new court house has been built where 
the old one was burned; a number of stores have gone broke and 
others have taken their places; the bank has failed; several in 
the community have gone to prison; the population of three 
hundred has remained about the same; the community now has 
a health officer and nurse and a high school; it did not have 
these fifty years ago. 

“Mother and father had only the Bible and a little weekly 
newspaper to read. 

“The only magazines available here are the Household, Home 
Friend, True Story, Pathfinder, and Woman’s Home Companion. 
I read them all. I also read the Courier-Journal and the Lexing- 
ton Herald which are the only newspapers taken in ——— besides 
The Cincinnati Post. 

“T read any and every new book that comes to . There 
are very few books in the community as the natives seem to be 
occupied in gardening, raising children, and washing clothes— 
to buy a book and read it would be wasting both time and 
money ! 

“In 1850 the only means of transportation in ——- were horses, 
mules, wagons, oxen, and walking. A little later the ‘best fam- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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Here is a picture map of the Enchanted Island, the gay toyland grown-up, built specially for children at Chicago's 1933 World's Fair~ | 
A Century of Progress Exposition. Amid colorful settings, boys and girls found every device known for their entertainment and wonder, 
Story-book characters; giant toys, thousands of times larger than the originals; slides; rides; performing animals; a children’s theater; 


a house of marbles; miniature railroad; abounded in this five-acre playground. Children were safely ‘checked’ here while their parents 
viewed the wonders of the Exposition. 
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The ships of pioneering. When all is said and done 
where else can you find the sheer zest you do i 
hewing out new trails? We respond to the new as wt 


never do to the tried and familiar. Enchanted Islani 
Nnc ante was an experiment in play. We who were connectei 


with it were pioneers; and, although at times we foutl 


the road full of ruts and at times indeed lost sight of any 
Isla AG trail or landmark, we found it on the whole a happy al 


exciting experiment. 


What did the Island do that was outstanding in rect} 


an ation? Above all, it offered a program of all-round pl 
activities to children, a program that was based on th 


Experiment actual age interests and play impulses of the boy at] 


* girl. Incidentally the Island made a rather astonishint 
in Play discovery about adult play, but I shall tell about thi 
later. 


By It was no easy task to introduce the word educatid 
into the place. People come to fairs to be amused, nd 
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to be educated. This pill had to be very thickly sugar- 
coated. But they swallowed it. A member of the staff 
of the kindergarten school at Columbia University de- 
clared the playgrounds to be “the best feature at the 
Fair, because the children are doing what they want to 
do.” Burton Holmes said of the children’s art gallery, 
“Probably because the children painted those pictures 
straight from the heart, I liked it better than the World’s 
Fair exhibit at the Art Institute.” The dramatic critic of 
an important Chicago 
newspaper gave several 
columns of space to the 
children’s theater as stag- 
ing “one of the most en- 
tertaining shows at the 
Fair.” The Story Cove was 
a Mecca for well-known 
writers and story tellers 
like Dorothy Aldis, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, and Georg- 
ene Faulkner, who held the 
children spellbound while 
they spun tale upon tale. 
Indeed, Enchanted Island 
drew as much publicity as 
three or four other features 
at A Century of Progress 
combined. During the 
summer months it attract- 
ed record crowds. On Fri- 
days, children’s day, as 
many as seventy thousand 
adults and children were 
present on one day. It 
proved during the summer 
to be the second best 
money-maker at the Fair. 
Enchanted Island was 
an experiment in shared 
things, in actual participa- 
tion. The children them- 
selves took part in most 
of the plays, dances, and 
concerts at the theater. They made their own toys at the 
playgrounds; they told stories; they ran races and 
played in games. They clanged the engine of the minia- 
ture railroad and rode in the cab. They ran their own 
cars at the auto speedway. They rode actual ponies. 
The Island, officially set aside for children’s amuse- 
ments, had an area of about two city blocks. The various 
tides and concessions, the playgrounds, theater, library 
and art gallery, were built in a sort of half circle about 
a commodious boardwalk. There were thirty-five con- 
cessionaires, selling everything from children’s tours of 
the Fair and educational toys, to crayons, parasols, ani- 
mated mice, and silhouettes. Beyond the blue arched 
entrance gates was a fantastically gay restaurant, deco- 
rated by Tony Sarg, with animated chandeliers revealing 
miniature puppet shows. Everybody ate there from Ethel 
Barrymore and Will Rogers to Owen D. Young, even 
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Decorative figure at Enchanted Island. 
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though the food was specially prepared for children by 


dietary experts. 


The yellow and blue library, called the Story Cove, 
was perhaps the most enchanting spot on this Enchanted 
Island. Sponsored by the Library of International Re- 
lations, its aim was to arouse in a dramatic way the 
interest of the children in their contemporaries in other 
lands. Here the children and their parents might rest 
and read undisturbed or, if they felt so disposed, might 
listen to stories told by 
well-known authors in col- 
orful costume. The Story 
Cove celebrated national 
holidays with talks and 
readings by the consuls 
representing the _ special 
country. England, France, 
Austria, Greece, the Neth- 
erlands—all had programs. 
The Story Cove’s reading 
list was comprehensive. It 
included American stories 
and many translations. It 
was compiled in part by 
the International Bureau 
of Education at Geneva, 
Switzerland, the Carnegie 
Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and the Chi- 
cago departments of the 
New York, Brooklyn, and 
St. Louis public libraries. 

The art gallery, repre- 
senting children’s art and 
handicraft work, was spon- 
sored by the Gallery of 
w C Modern Life. The actual 
collecting and planning of 
the exhibit was the work 
of Raymond O’Neill. It 
was a remarkable interna- 
tional collection of original 
creative work by children 
from pre-kindergarten to fourteen years of age. The 
work consisted of paintings, drawings, and wood blocks. 
Outstanding among the exhibits were the finger paint- 
ings, astonishingly sensitive and colorful designs from 
children in the East and from Europe. The Chicago 
grade schools contributed an interesting and important 
group of drawings and paintings, ranging from the 
simplest work by children of first grade up to distin- 
guished and modern designs that were amazingly decora- 
tive. Hull House of Chicago was responsible for the 
remarkable bits of wood carvings and pottery that were 
a feature of the collection. The interest expressed in the 
objectives and scope of the work on the part of visiting 
teachers, especially those from the smaller towns, was a 
gratifying experience for the staff. 

The playrooms and playgrounds naturally were of 
special interest to the writer (a recreation woman). They 
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were three in number, though later in the summer it was 
necessary to cut down this number to one playroom and 
one playground in order to make room for concession- 
aires. Several experiments were tried out in the play- 
rooms. The mural decorations were felt cut-outs of circus 
figures, foreign children, and a colorful Alaskan scene, 
the work of a young Chicago woman, Miss Gertrude 
Kaufman. Her idea in these was two-fold; to provide 
models for children’s drawings on low panels of manila 
paper set low down on the wall, and to point the young 
artists toward some original creative work for their own 
rooms in the way of removable wall decorations and 
murals. The floors of the playroom had painted blocked- 
off spaces for such games as mumbledy-peg, jacks, jig 
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between transients and permanent guests was 
borrowed from the school athletic field; the ¢ 
were given a dab of mercurochrome on a rub 
on the wrist (a souvenir they cherished). Onl 
dren so tagged could be released at will; this 
small owners of the checks from removing their tags and 
disappearing as their fancy willed. It was rather a record 
that out of the many thousand children cared for, only 
one strayed away, and he was a three-year-old who Was 
caught a few yards away from the playground, 
The children, who ranged in age from three to twelve 
were under the expert care of kindergarten and rece 
tion instructors, all of whom were graduates of kinder. 
garten or recreation schools. Their physical needs were 
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Children’s art gallery at Enchanted Island. 


saw puzzles, shuffle board, checkers, and ring toss. The 
furniture, gay and informal tables, chairs, work benches, 
and educational desks; the handicraft materials; the clay 
modelling; felt cut-outs; most of the table games—these 
were all donated by various manufacturers in return for 
the advertising they received. The children passed many 
contented days making simple handicraft projects during 
the warmer months. The games ranged from ping pong 
and croquet to table contests. The playgrounds proper 
were outfitted with modern and scientifically planned 
equipment. 

Children were allowed the use of the playgrounds for 
two hours at a rate of ten cents. All children left there 
for the day by parents wishing to see the Fair—a fea- 
ture-service of the Island—vwere safely incarcerated by a 
checking system. They were tagged with brass numbers 
and their parents were given the corresponding numbers; 
no children were released unless their parents claimed 
them with the check. The method used to distinguish 


cared for, as well as their play ones; a luncheon from the 
restaurant was furnished them at a cost of twenty-five 
cents, and the smaller children were provided without 
extra cost with screened day cots where they had thei, 
afternoon naps, apparently blissfully unaware of the hub-| 
bub around them. 

The young woman in charge of the staff of men and 
women, Miss Kathryn Putnam, was a versatile director, 
who prepared a daily program. Through an arrangemett 
with several of the Chicago kindergarten and recreatidi 
colleges, a number of their graduates served as voluntet 
play leaders without cost to the Fair; in return the 
received experience and training they would have a 
quired nowhere else. In addition to these volunteers, tht 
Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts were diligent and resourcelt! 
play leaders, serving in regular daily shifts throughout) 
the vacation months. A child incurring the slightest it 
jury was immediately taken to the World’s Fair hospitd| 
for treatment. All children entering the playgrount) 
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were first compelled to submit to an examination for 
communicable diseases given by a physician. The conse- 
quence was a clean slate of health for the Island, and 
escape from the threat issued by a zealous Board of 
Health that, if any contagious disease was discovered, 
Enchanted Island would be closed. 

The play activities included handicraft, games, appara- 
tus work, folk games, folk dancing, and story telling. 
A member of the staff at Northwestern University had 
charge of a half hour each day of corrective games and 
exercises for speech defects and similar nervous ailments. 
These games she had worked out herself, and this was 
the first time they had been tried out on a large scale. 
There was a daily program in informal exercises with 
music. Well- 
known baseball 
stars gave talks to 
the boys; a fam- 
ous Indian chief 
related tales and 
showed Indian 
games and con- 
tests; a cowboy 
from Texas dem- 
onstrated lassoing 
and roping. The 
settlement houses, 
dancing and dra- 
matic schools, and 
individuals con- 
tributed almost 
daily programs of 
dances and story 
telling in costume. 
While, as far as 
numbers was con- 
cerned, not so 
many parents 
availed themselves 
of the playgrounds as was anticipated, this feature re- 
ceived as many expressions of commendation as any one 
at Enchanted Island. They were a laboratory for hun- 
dreds of visiting teachers and play leaders from out-of- 
town school and recreation systems. 

Because of the constantly changing groups, the varied 
ages of the children, and the widely scattered parts of 
the country from which they came, it was necessary on 
the playgrounds to select the most universally appealing 
games and activities. These had to be presented without 
any background built up over a period of common asso- 
ciation such as that afforded by the home playground 
or school yard. Highly organized sports and continuing 
projects were necessarily ruled out. We had children 
from as many as thirty states in a day; children from 
as widely scattered places as Japan, Hawaii, Germany, 
and England. The program in consequence both gained 
and lost. It was highly colorful and varied; it was often 
extemporaneous. It had to hit a common denominator of 
play for children of a dozen nations and ages; it had to 
interest a cosmopolitan floating population. 





Pauline Frederick cuts cake on the occasion of the first birthday party at Enchanted : é : 
Island. girls received in 


The singing games and story hours proved the most 
generally appealing methods of play. These supplied to 
the group present the necessary common dramatic back- 
ground and made it possible for the children to express 
themselves through acting out the story. The play di- 
rectors found that the singing games seemed definitely 
the heritage of children regardless of what part of the 
United States or the English speaking world they came 
from. “Farmer in the Dell,” for example, was such a 
familiar form and so often demanded that it immediately 
made friends of the strange boys and girls who started 
to play together. It was the favorite game of a little 
English girl who had played it at home, using the same 
words to a different tune. This of course was natural, 
since this is an old 
English game, but 
it was a new and 
pleasurable sensa- 
tion for the Amer- 
ican children to 
find their own 
possession was 
common property 
in all countries. 
This little  inci- 
dent, therefore, 
was at the same 
time a_ valuable 
lesson in_ inter- 
nationalism. In 
passing, the writer 
should state her 
opinion that the 
widened horizons 
and the enlarged 
sympathies that 
these boys and 


this colorful asso- 
ciation at Enchanted Island with children from many 
lands, constituted probably the major contribution of the 
playground program. 

There were few show performances; the games were 
for fun and were staged as far as possible under natural 
play conditions. Usually towards the end of the day, a 
restless period when the children had tired of their own 
ideas and initiative, they wanted to be amused and di- 
verted. The varied type of the playground equipment 
allowed for individual preference and initiative; there 
was much free play here. 

Creative play was provided in the clay modelling, 
building blocks, sand and wax modelling, together with 
a variety of patented games. Again experiment was tried 
out in the playgrounds. Children love to be pirates, so 
there was an engaging log house built in the top of a 
big tree. They love to get lost; there was a magic maze 
built out of hedge. The attempt was made to have the 
play leaders serve as sympathetic hostesses, assuring the 
children a joyously memorable time, rather than as 
supervisors of rigidly scheduled play activities. 
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High spots on the program included the international 
days when children of other nations gave song and dance 
numbers and told folk lore tales. American Indian day, 
with Indian children borrowed from the Indian reserva- 
tion at the Fair, proved a prime favorite. Other special 
days included the old American West, Armenian, Aus- 
trian, Greek, German, Hungarian, Italian, Irish, Nether- 
lands, Palestine, Belgian, Bolivian, Brazilian, English, 
and a dozen others. There was a dolls’ contest, in which 
even dolls entered in a similar event at the Columbian 
Exposition were entered; a sand modelling contest; a 
Mardi gras costume contest; and a carnival night. A 
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make-up. There were other contests which 
dren a chance to use their imaginations. T 
mitted to send in names for the moat boa 
popular fleet of “liners.” This they did b 
Then there was a christening party at 
actress officiated. 

Other special events included a baby bathing beauty 
contest, limited to children under seven years of age, at 
which representatives from the artists’ colony of Chicag 
and the Board of Health presided as judges; a lanten 
exhibit by children of the Chicago South Parks: a dance 
festival; story telling by a nationally famous radio Star, 
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Boys’ playroom at Enchanted Island. 


daily feature of the program was a hobby hour when 
the children were invited to make and tell about their 
special hobbies. 

There was a happy play spirit pervading the whole 
Island. The clowns, Bo-Bo and Jo-Jo, both well known 
in circuses, would drop into the playrooms; do a stunt; 
lead a clown parade in which the smaller children‘entered 
joyously, wearing the clown caps they had made; or they 
would tell a tale; or show the children how they put on 
their intricate and amusing make-up. Their small dog, 
Buddie, was a welcome guest everywhere. The childrens’ 
interest in the clowns resulted in an amusing contest that 
drew thousands. Prizes were awarded to the children 
wearing the best and funniest clown costumes and clown 


who further dramatized her tales with musical accompat| 
iment and specially designed castle sets; a grandmothers} 
day costume contest in which grandma had her inning | 
wearing the dress she wore at the Columbian Exposition 
but at which several score small people peacocked abot! 
in their elders’ clothing. There were a number of colt) 
munity events when various Chicago suburbs took ot! 
the program, the schools and playground systems givilt! 
puppet shows, dances, and musical programs. This late 
feature resulted in an interesting solidarity betwet 
actors and audience. 

The Ship of Health, sponsored and directed by tH 
Medical, Dental, and Scientific Allied Women’s Associ’ 
tion, contributed an important educational service. ' 
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chart was given every child who visited the place on 
which they could check up on their health habits. Ad- 
vice was also given to parents on health and behaviorism 
problems of their children. The room, ingeniously deco- 
rated to represent a ship, was in charge of accredited 
physicians. 

The various educational features of the Island were 
stressed during October in the tours of the theater, art 
gallery, library, and playground made by the private 
schools of Chicago under the direction of the staff of 
Enchanted Island. 

The children’s theater was probably the most popular 
feature at the Island, with the exception of one or two 
of the rides. It certainly drew publicity, and it opened 
up a new field of possibilities in the way of pooled re- 
sources. The writer, who has had experience in com- 
munity dramatics, was convinced when she came to the 
Fair that this theater could be largely organized on an 
amateur basis. Her idea was that, if the children could 
have an actual participation in the Fair, it would mean 
high adventure in the doing of the deed and a golden 
storehouse of memories for the days to come. The plan 
was a tremendous challenge; it proved, too, a tremendous 
task. But obstacles, if they are high and bright enough, 
may become beloved ones. The theater proved to be an 
adventure in creative play such as has never before been 
attempted either in the history of America or of Europe. 
It made history. It drew the notice of some of the out- 
standing dramatic critics uf the Middlewest. 

The theater booked only three professional shows, 
with two minor exceptions. They were Tony Sarg’s 
Marionettes; Pomahasika’s Pets (a charming troupe of 
small trained animals and birds) ; and the Chicago Junior 
League in a series of children’s plays. Otherwise the 250 
groups who contributed plays, dances, puppet shows, and 
musical numbers were all amateur in character. They 
represented schools, colleges, and recreation systems, as 
well as a few adults. There were twelve performances 
given every day, and usually fourteen, until October. The 
little red theater with its modern and fantastic murals 
and panels by Alfonse Ianelli, the sculptor, became a 
clearing house for performances that ranged all the way 
from a week’s showing of Mrs. Archibald Freer’s original 
operetta, “The Legend of the Piper,” to a tournament 
sponsored by the Chicago Drama League in which 22 
groups from Chicago and the suburbs took part. Some 
adults had parts in the shows, but about 80 per cent 
were children, giving the play or the dance festival them- 
selves, playing to children in the bright and happy idiom 
of childhood. What a cross-section of entertainment that 
theater represented—the David Dushkin Children’s Or- 
chestra of Winnetka, Illinois, representing not only good 
classical music, but every musical instrument made by 
the children themselves; the Toy Symphony Orchestra 
of Kansas City, Missouri, composed of children all under 
seven years of age; the Braille Little Theater Guild of 
Evanston, Illinois, made up of blind players, one of the 
two groups of its kind in America; the Chicago Settle- 
ments in brilliant, colorful national songs and dances; 
the finished and sensitive plays from the Oak Park, 
Illinois, Playgrounds Theater! It required some one 
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with the tact and patience of the director, Miss Anna 
Agress, to placate tempers and temperaments; but the 
work was done and done successfully. Everybody came 
to that theater, from small ragged back-of-the-yarders— 
the charge was ten cents—to famous theater folks like 
Ethel Barrymore, Helen Hayes, Pauline Frederick, and 
Dorothy Stone. Miss Stone sang to the children; Miss 
Frederick even played for them. One capable and charm- 
ing woman, Miss Alicia Pratt, the head of a dancing 
school near Chicago, helped line up the dozen picked 
dancing groups who did ballet, tap, character dancing, 
and even demonstrated Mary Wigman work. 

Well, what have we to offer as findings in this experi- 
ment at Enchanted Island? I think these five points: 
(1) children love the old and familiar things of play; 
(2) they have an incurable weakness for magic; (3) 
they want to handle and take part in their play; (4) 
adults love the same forms of play that children love 
most; and (5) there Aas been progress socially in this 
Century of Progress. 

1. We found that when Cinderella or Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs were billed at the theater we had 
a full house, that ballyhooing was hardly necessary to 
draw the crowds. New titles and new names, however, 
the children fought shy of. 

2. We found that magic still has its hold on these 
small moderns on whom the end of a century has fallen. 
The tall Enchanter, a seven-foot six-inch Texas cowboy 
who stood at the gate of the Island, dressed in gorgeous 
Arabian Knight costume, set the keynote to the place. 
Children loved him; when he was away they demanded 
him, whether they came from Florida, California, or 
Illinois. The name of Enchanted Island alone was pure 
magic; one heard it whispered the moment one entered 
the Fair—and not only by the children, but by those 
grown-up youngsters, their mothers and fathers. 

3. Children like best the things they touch, and 
handle, and work. They wanted most to run the minia- 
ture autos; to jangle the bell in the tiny railroad; to 
feel the pony’s flank beneath them when they rode the 
sawdust trail. The middle westerners were machine- 
minded; the easterners liked best the playground appa- 
ratus that they handled themselves, the swings and lad- 
ders and merry-whirls; the southerners liked to sit and 
watch the animated circus, preferring a less energetic 
form of play. 

4. Adults never really grow up when they come to 
play. About 65 per cent of the attendance was adult. 
They came, grinning sheepishly, and rode the train, 
climbed the Magic Mountain, and sat and gasped over 
Alice in Wonderland on the stage. Adults seem to have 
fixations as far as the things that amuse them are 
concerned; very probably they have a deluded idea that 
they have buried their childish joys with their childhood, 
but back they creep to them nevertheless. Like the 
children they go to the show with the loudest ballyhoo, 
the show that is easiest of access, and the show that is 
most brightly lighted. 

5. We have made progress socially. When the Fair 
was ready to open, representatives of various social 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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Administrative Methods in Health Educatiall 


ALLEN M. KERR, M.D. 
Supervisor of Health Education, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RIOR to the year 1910, there was no organized 
iY health program in the public schools of Pittsburgh.* 

There was also no central authority in charge of all 
the schools, and consequently no uniform control of 
school activities. ‘There were more than thirty wards, 
each containing one or more schools, which were under 
the direction of a school board, made up usually of six 
members, elected by the voters of that ward, and serving 
without pay. Each board did about as it saw fit and was 
almost absolute master in its own ward. Consequently, 
many schools had some physical education of a rather 
diluted, character; others had practically none at all; and 
health instruction was given usually only so far as state 
laws provided; that is, it consisted of some haphazard 
teaching of the evils of drink and tobacco. I served 
my four years in high school without one moment of 
physical education, and only a half-dozen lectures on the 
subjects mentioned. 

However, in 1909, by special act of the Legislature, all 
the schools of the city were brought under the control 
of a non-partisan board of representative citizens, selected 
by judges of the county courts to serve for life. At the 
same time, provision was made for school medical inspec- 
tion, and in 1910 a bureau of twenty physicians and 
nurses, under the leadership of Dr. H. B. Burns, was ap- 
pointed and began work. 

In 1914, the Superintendent of Schools recommended 
that all health work then being conducted by the schools, 
together with necessary extensions and expansions, be 
consolidated in a single administrative unit to be known 
as the Department of Hygiene, with a medical director 
in charge as executive officer. Upon approval by the 
board, the organization of the new department was be- 
gun; since then all the health work of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, with the single exception of contagious dis- 
ease control, has been organized, financed, and admin- 
istered by the Board of Public Education, the head of 
the department being a member of the staff of the super- 
intendent, with the title of Director of Hygiene. Dr. 
Burns, who had won deserved recognition by his pioneer 
work in the field of child health, was chosen as director 
and has so functioned ever since. 

Very shortly there was in operation a complete and 
comprehensive program of physical education and ath- 
letics in the grade, high, and special schools, for both 
boys and girls; fresh-air classes, open-air schools, and 
hospital classes followed in quick succession; a psycholo- 
gist for study of mentally unusual children, an X-ray 
diagnostic clinic for tuberculosis and bone and joint in- 





*Address given at the Annual Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association, Administrative Directors Section, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, April, 1933. 
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juries or disease, dental clinics, and all the other features 
of a modern health program were quickly added to the 
department. 

The establishment of an organized program of health 
instruction, however, was delayed pending the develop. 
ment of a corps of trained teachers in this, at that time 
relatively new field of education, and the selection ay 
adoption of satisfactory teaching texts; it was not unti 
September, 1927, that the work was finally begun. Oy 
objective was to insure the teaching of health “basy 
upon scientific materials progressively arranged through. 
out the primary and secondary schools and directed to. 
ward personal accomplishments and social ideals.” _| 





N EARLY question to be settled was who was t) | 

do the didactic teaching of health; to this our ap. 

swer was the teacher of physical education. At that time 

the tendency to place this subject in the hands of th 

physical educator was not as strong as it is now, but we 

felt that he was the logical person to handle the assign. 

ment, rather than the classroom teacher or a special 
health teacher, the only possible alternatives. 

The classroom teacher was out of the question, sinc 
our high schools, containing more than one-third of ow 
school population, provided only special subject teachers; 
and in our elementary schools, the process of eliminating | 
the old-time classroom teacher was steadily progressing 
It was necessary therefore that our subject must be in| 
the hands of a teacher of a special subject. 

In every school, every pupil, except a few excused be 
cause of serious physical conditions, must pass through | 
the hands of the physical educator. This was true | 
no other subject except English, and it indicated the 
one group of instructors into whose present work thi) 
subject might be projected with the minimum amout 
of disruption. The subject matter of the course natu 
ally fitted into and correlated with physical education i 
a way that was not true of any other subject, even st-| 
ence, which comes the closest to it. 

For these and other reasons, which have been give 
time and again in the perennial discussion of this poitl 
we placed our health instruction in the hands of the phys 
ical educators, and have never had any real cause ti) 
regret our action. It is true some of our men instructos 
preferred to be regarded as coaches rather than teachets| 
but the rapidly decreasing importance given competitivt) 
athletics has brought them into line and as a whole thi) 
group is functioning in a satisfactory way. 

We began our program at a time, which, from the at 
ministrative standpoint, was especially difficult, for se i 
eral reasons. In the first place, we were in the throes 0) 
transition from the 8-4 plan to the 6-3-3, which meal! 
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that we still had many elementary schools with seventh 
and eighth grades, and many senior high schools still 
carrying the ninth grade, which in other districts were 
together in a junior high school. 

In the elementary schools there was an additional diffi- 
cult complication. Many of the larger schools in the 
city had been already changed over to the platoon or 
work-play-study type of organization, in which each sub- 
ject, including physical education and health, is taught 
by a specialist ; there were, however, still a few depart- 
mentalized schools and a great many of wh=t has come 
to be called the traditional type schools, in which the 
pupil remains more or less constantly in one room under 
the tutelage of one teacher. 

Furthermore, in the high schools and in the platoon 
elementary schools, the classes we received for instruc- 
tion were not strictly graded, and any group might in- 
clude four or five different steps; for instance, 3A, 4AB, 
5AB. This made it impossible to arrange our curricu- 
lum by grades with a steady progress in complexity and 
difficulty from lowest to highest. 


N FORMULATING a course of study it is evident that 
every pupil of a given grade should be studying the same 
phase of the subject, and be progressing at approxi- 
mately the same speed, whatever type of school he hap- 
pens to be attending. He must not be compelled either 
to repeat or to omit any phase of the subject, no matter 
how he changed from one type of school to another, 

To bring this about, we adopted what I call for con- 
venience the “circular curriculum.” In this arrangement 
there is no progression in difficulty of the subject matter, 
but simply a change of topic each semester until the 
entire course of study has been traversed. The pupil 
will not miss anything nor repeat anything unless he 
loses promotion because of illness or scholastic difficul- 
ties; such failures are so few as not to demand serious 
consideration. 

For instance, the senior high outline for three years 
covers six subjects of (1) How the Body Moves—The 
Skeletal and Muscular Systems; (2) The Life Streams 
of the Body—Circulatory and Respiratory Systems; (3) 
The Processes of Nutrition—Foods and Digestion; (4) 
Knowing the World About Us—The Special Senses; (5) 
Self-Control and Mental Health—the Brain and Ner- 
vous System; (6) Our Duties to the Community—Con- 
trol of Accidents and Contagious Diseases; each subject 
being a semester’s work and each subject being complete 
in itself. At the present time we are teaching the unit 
on Foods and Digestion, and every tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade pupil anywhere in the city schools is being 
instructed in that topic. 

The junior high school course is likewise divided into 
six segments, which roughly correspond to the six out- 
lined above, with a simplification of material more suited 
to that grade, so that at the present time, every seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade pupil in the city, whether in a 
platoon school, a traditional school, a junior high, or a 
senior high, is studying a. phase of the study of foods: 
namely, the influence of proper preparation of foods and 
of the table, cleanliness of all appurtenances, and values 
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of good humor, good table manners, and good fellowship 
from the standpoint of health and success in life, taking 
as their keynote the well-known lines from Lucille: “We 
may live without friends; we may live without books, 
but civilized man cannot live without cooks.” 

A certain amount of gradation of work is secured by 
having the most advanced grades in each class look up 
the references, write the assigned papers, and carry on 
the discussions before the class. As upper grades, they 
can be expected to perform these tasks with care and 
thoroughness; the lower graders, by listening and noting 
how this work is done, are being trained to assume the 
responsibility when the time comes for them to carry 
on this work. 

This is made easier because all high schools and many 
of the larger elementary schools have their own libraries, 
and because there are branches of the Carnegie Library 
in every part of the city. 

In the same way, there is another curriculum for the 
fifth and sixth grades covering four semesters; one for 
the fourth grade, and one for the third grade, each cover- 
ing two semesters. 

The result of this arrangement has been very good; 
the transitions to other schools occurring in large num- 
bers at promotion times and on moving day—May 1— 
cause practically not even a ripple of disturbance. The 
incoming pupils take up in the new school just about 
where they left off at the old, and proceed as before. 


E BEGAN our work with textbooks in the hands 

of the pupils, but gradually on the teachers’ own 
initiative, the recitations began to be more and more 
discussion classes, with copious reports from many 
sources on the different topics grouped under each 
semester’s central theme. Newspapers, magazines, cur- 
rent literature, general as well as special, and references 
of all kinds were consulted for available material, and 
pupil participation began to grow in a gratifying manner. 
The textbooks were largely dismissed as such and were 
placed upon the library shelves as a source of material 
upon which to draw. This tendency is still on the in- 
crease and has done much to enliven and enrich our 
teaching. program. 

In order to make it easier for the teachers to organize 
their material into lessons, without using the textbook as 
a reading book in class, we began the issuing of outlines 
for each semester’s work, This was done because at that 
time most of our teachers were untrained in health in- 
struction and needed guidance and leadership; and also 
‘because, since every other subject had a course of study, 
our subject could not be placed on the same footing as 
English or science unless it also had teaching material, 
supplementary to the textbooks, systematically arranged 
to form a course of study. 

But we recognized that a highly organized course took 
time to prepare; that to put it into printed and bound 
volumes, as has been done by Ohio and Pennsylvania 
lately, for instance, again took time and money and made 
it essential that the course should be used for a sufficient 
length of time to justify this expense. 

We also knew that in a subject advancing so rapidly 
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and changing in its factual content so steadily, such a 
course of study would begin to be obsolete before it even 
appeared in printed form, and its divergence from the 
newer conceptions would steadily lessen its usefulness 
during each succeeding year of its active life. Never- 
theless it could not be superseded because of the cost 
element previously mentioned. 

We therefore decided to issue our outline for each 
semester about two months before it was actually to go 
into use; so that all information therein contained could 
be brought into conformity with the latest ideas. We 
decided also to have our own clerical force mimeograph 
it during the slack hours which come now and then in 
administrative offices, and distribute it to the teachers in 
ample time for their use. In this way we presented the 
maximum amount of up-to-date material at the minimum 
cost. 

Also, local or national conditions making changes in 
our health program advisable, can be quickly met 
through this flexible type of curriculum. For instance, in 
both our high school outlines for this fall, under the dis- 
cussion of occupational risks and diseases, the certainty 
that economic changes will increase the average individ- 
ual’s leisure time will be pointed out, and a discussion 
of the problem of utilizing this spare time will follow. 
As our health teachers are also teachers of physical edu- 
cation, a valuable opportunity is offered them to link up 
school life with the activities of the adult world and to 
prepare the child of the present to adapt himself to the 
changing world he will meet when he leaves school to 
enter upon his life work. The link between health, phys- 
ical education, recreation, worthy use of leisure time, and 
the physical and mental improvement of the individual 
can early be shown as an integral part of our instruction. 

When issuing the outlines, we asked the teachers to note 
on the blank pages matters of interest arising during the 
teaching, such as suggestions for new approaches to the 
subject, devices or methods that worked especially well, 
pertinent references discovered by teacher or pupil, and 
anything else which would prove useful in improving that 
particular segment of the course of study when the time 
came three years later. The response has been quite 
generous and helpful. 

The first outlines were quite informal, running only 
six or seven typewritten pages, and containing rather gen- 
eral suggestions. As the first three years passed by, 
under the interest and kindly criticisms of the field work- 
ers, they became more elaborate and, I believe, more 
helpful. When two years ago we entered upon our 
second cycle of instruction, we adopted the unit plan of 
arrangement and broke up every semester’s work into 
four or five units, each expected to cover a month’s work 
and each having objectives, discussion, and suggested 
activities, and a large and varied list of references for 
pupil study and reports, questions for discussion, and 
suggested methods for approach to the subject. 

This unit arrangement has proved very much more 
popular than the preceding method, and most of our 
teachers have found it aids greatly in making their teach- 
ing both easier and more successful. These units have 
increased to twenty or thirty pages, and the six of them 
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will form a fair sized book for the complete Course 

: . of 
study. We shall, however, unquestionably continue i, | 
our present method and rewrite each unit as the tine 
comes to return to it. 

In writing these curricula, a central idea was kept 
steadily in mind as a motivating force at each age level 
In the fifth and sixth grades, a constant effort was made 
to point out how robust health added to the joy anq Zest 
of living by making or keeping us strong and able to 
participate heartily in all the pleasurable activities Which 
the growing boy or girl so delights in. “Health gives 
more opportunities for fun,” was our slogan in this grade 

In the junior high schools and the trade and industria 
schools, where many pupils are beginning to look fg. 
ward to leaving school and entering upon their life work 
we built our course around their duty to themselves {) 
make the most of their lives, and to use health as an aig 
to success in whatever field of work they enter. For jp. 
stance, one unit under the title “Looking Good and Mak. 
ing Good,” covers in detail the value of a good appear. 
ance as a business and social asset; the care of the skin 
hands and nails, hair, and clothing are explained, rt 
ways with this central theme in mind. Certain pupik 
were allowed to act as employers interviewing candidates 
for various types of positions, and almost every question 
they asked could be given a health application. Suc 
questions as: “Can I be sure you'll be here every day?” 
“Are you sure you’re strong enough to do this work?” 
evidently imply good health and good habits as an aid 
to filling a job satisfactorily, and open the way to profit- 
able class discussion. “Health gives more opportunitig | 
for success” might be the watchword here. 

In the senior high school, where the pupils are so soo 
to be voters and assist in ruling the country, their respon- 
sibilities as citizens to their communities are emphasized, 
with Service as the keynote. Accordingly, so far as | 
possible, health is here considered as a civic responsibility 
and its importance to the individual citizen demonstrated 
and his duties described. “Health gives more opportu- 
nities for Service’ was our keynote here. This developed 
into one of the most interesting phases of our entire | 
curriculum and aroused enthusiastic response from both | 
teachers and pupils. 








HE third unusual feature of our administrative meth- 

ods is the use of a Health Bulletin, also mimeographed, 
which is sent to every school about the first of each | 
month. At first this bulletin was used exclusively for | 
giving instructions concerning the teaching program, but | 
gradually—almost imperceptibly—it began to contain 
items concerning many phases of health work. Lesson | 
plans successfully used by teachers in the field were te 
produced; schools sending in meritorious health postets | 
or similar projects were given honorary mention; meet: | 
ings of organizations interested in health or lectures 0 | 
health subjects by authorities on the subject were givet | 
notice. New books of value in our special field were tt | 
viewed from time to time, and a special effort was mate 
to use this monthly visitor to keep teachers well informed 
of all events of interest in their special field. 
(Continued on Page 59) 
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What’s Happening: Physical Education 


As the United States Office 
of Education Sees It 


HAT has been happening to physical educa- 

tion in our public schools in the past three 

years? To the teacher of physical education 
who has lost his position, a very great deal has hap- 
pened and he is quite consistent in feeling that the bot- 
tom has dropped out of the business which he holds so 
essential to the welfare of the child. But what of the 
teachers of music and art and homemaking who also are 
out of jobs which to them are as essential as the teaching 
and supervision of physical activities? And what of 
teachers of the three R’s who either have a shortened 
year, a reduced salary or no work at all, and there are 
many such? 

It is not easy to learn just what is taking place 
throughout the country for schools are all more or less 
upset and they are loathe to relate unpleasant happen- 
ings. However, from very recent returns from 645 cities, 
of from 5,000 population and up, we have the following 
statistical picture with regard to what has occurred from 
September, 1930, to June, 1932. In 81.2 per cent of these 
cities physical education activities were maintained as in 
preceding years; in 3.2 per cent they were increased; in 
11.6 per cent, they were reduced and in 4.0 they were 
eliminated. 

By population groups the figures are as follows: 


Population Maintained Increased Reduced _ Eliminated 
100,000 and over.. 80.6% ; 19.4 

30,000 to 100,000. 87.5 3.4 9.1 sie 
10,000 to 30,000.. 75.8 4.3 16.6 33 
5,000 to 10,000.. 82.8 2.8 8.6 5.8 


If it has not faded from memory, you will recall that 
you learned from your physiological psychology that it 
is the latest acquired mental impressions (those which 
have been juggled least by the nervous mechanisms) 
which are first forgotten, and, in the collective brains of 
school boards, it is the most recent additions to the 
school curriculum which are first slighted when it be- 
comes difficult to support school budgets. Physical edu- 
cation was started earliest in the larger cities and it will 
be noted in the above figures that it has not been elim- 
inated in any of the first two groups which have re- 
ported. 

An inquiry was made as to what has been done about 
music, art, homemaking, and industrial arts, and with 
the exception of the first named, all have suffered some- 
what more than physical education. If I am not mis- 
taken music preceded physical education in finding a 
foothold in the school program and it is encouraging that 
this recreative art is holding its place so persistently. 

In regard to the school health service, not distantly 
related to physical education, the statistics for all cities 
are as follows: maintained, 79.2 per cent; increased, 3.6; 
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reduced, 13.8; eliminated, 3.4. It has fared about the 
same as physical education or a trifle worse. 

Much, yes most, of our physical activities have been 
introduced into schools by compulsion—by mandatory 
laws on the subject, and these laws are of recent origin. 
None of them date back more than forty and few of 
them more than twenty years ago. What has happened 
to these laws in the past two years? Strange to say, 
nearly nothing. The legal underpinning remains prac- 
tically the same. From an inquiry sent out in September, 
and to which forty-four states have already replied, we 
learn that no law has been repealed and changes have 
been made only in the laws of Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
and Missouri. In the first named state the requirement 
of specific hours in physical and health education was 
eliminated. The State Commissioner of Education com- 
ments, “It is not expected that this change will have any 
effect upon administration.” In Florida the law no longer 
requires that there be a State Director of Physical Edu- 
cation. This does not mean however, that one cannot 
be appointed when funds are available and there are now 
states having directors but without laws which require 
them. In Iowa the law which formerly began “The 
teaching of physical education including effective health 
supervision . . . shall be required in every public ele- 
mentary and secondary school of the State,” now reads, 
“The teaching of physical education exclusive of inter- 
scholastic athletics including effective health supervision 
shall be taught” etc. In Missouri the change in the law 
merely names the State Superintendent of Schools as 
Director of Physical Education. 

Of the four states as yet unheard from in October, 
two have no physical education laws and, so far as we 
have learned indirectly, no changes in legislation have 
taken place in the other two. 

Aside from changes brought about by modification of 
laws, the state departments report no changes in their 
rulings regarding the administration of physical education. 

To those who like to take the long or historic view 
of the subject, physical education has received but slight 
setback so far, and certainly not more than is to be 
expected. When we consider that physical activities do 
not quite belong in the traditional realm of school work 
and that their teaching is a comparatively recent invasion 
of the school program, we can congratulate ourselves 
that they have not suffered more. We should not over- 
look the fact that in not a few communities these activi- 
ties have actually increased. It is the present business 
of the physical educator to see that he so manages his 
activities that they will at least hold their own with other 
allied subjects when the budget cutter comes looking 
for that on which he can economize. 
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Handwriting on the Wall 


DORIS HUMPHREY 


HO CAN and will devote himself to the preser- 

vation of the dance in some kind of permanent 

record? Of all the arts the dance alone has no 
adequate graphic medium for the transmitting of compo- 
sition from one age to another, nor even from one person 
to another. This crystallization of form is tremendously 
important from many angles. The other arts would have 
been in a bad way by now if they had depended entirely 
on descriptions of past achievement or on word of mouth 
transference. 

Supposing there had been no way of making paint en- 
dure, and that it faded out within fifty years. With only 
orthographic records of the best paintings, pictures would 
have become a musty study for antiquarians, like the 
lost Greek dramas. So also, and most particularly, the 
art of music. Without the invention of notation the tre- 
mendous development of music within the last five hun- 
dred years would have been impossible. Perhaps it was 
an art before notation appeared; this is not the time to 
go into that, but obviously music’s flowering into the queen 
of the arts was owing in a large part to the laborious and 
ingenious musicography elaborated by her devotees 
through the years. In addition, science has laid at the 
feet of music another treasure—permanent recording of 
actual sound on discs. With these two mechanical de- 
vices at her command, music has been able to soar to 
regal heights. 

For literature, the art of printing did the deed; for 
modern architecture, it was the steel girder. Arthur 
Wiley Corbett, the eminent architect, says “Steel alone 
makes the skyscraper possible.”’ For sculpture nothing 
much was needed—it enjoyed a perfect medium from the 
start, although much valuable variety in material has 
been added since the early days. 

For dancing there is yet to be found a recording system 
that will work efficiently, although there have been at- 
tempts from the Renaissance on to invent choreography. 
Taboret, in the sixteenth century, made the first, and his 
system still enables us to decipher a good bit of the dances 
of his day, but it is hopelessly out of date for modern 
use. In our times Joseph von Laban, the distinguished 
German dance-thinker, has developed an elaborate scor- 
ing device which is a large improvement over previous 
systems, but which is still not practical enough to be in 
general use. 

The dance needs two kinds of permanent representa- 
tion. First, dance-scores written on a simple system of 
notation by the world’s most talented choreographers 
(these should include the best kind of dancing of all 
kinds, with special stress on the finest examples of the 
art-dance). Second, moving pictures of actual dances, 
both group and solo—the outstanding art-dances, the 
folk and tribal dances from all over the world, systems of 
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| 
physical education which may be used by dancers, ball | 
room and musical comedy routines, etc. A very littl 
of this is already in existence. There is an abundant 
supply of primitive dances in moving pictures, gathered 
by anthropologists and professional travelers, and a great 
deal of musical comedy dancing in commercial pictures, 
If copies of these could be cajoled or bought from the 





owners, a very nice beginning could be made at once for | 


a collection such as I have outlined, but the rest of it 


needs much effort, talent, and money for realization. The | 
must urgent need is for motion pictures of, and dance. | 


scores by, the oldest generation of dancers now extant— 
as far as I know there is no permanent record to repre. 
sent them adequately to thousands who have never seen 
them, and to unborn millions of dancers. 

Anna Pavlowa and Isadora Duncan are gone now, ant 
we have only still pictures to remind us faintly of their 
moving beauty. Possibly the great Russian is not a 
badly off as our Duncan, because the ballet art laid 


more stress on pose than on movement, and therefore |. 


still pictures give us a real taste of the style. But the 
Duncan dance had its great charm in transitional move- 
ment, which built to emotional climaxes. This is the 
dance that is lost to us, and always will be slipping away 
until the moving pictures save it from oblivion. 


that are just disappearing we will be little better off x 
far as they are concerned than the British Museum will 
Taglioni. She lives in a few drawings and a pair d 
slippers. 

The dance-scoring system would be equally importatl 
to the dance world. I think of many uses for it at once 
For instance, teachers need it to remember their materid 
by. The laborious usage now in vogue for writing note 
is clumsy and inadequate to a high degree. Notes writtet 
last year are often unintelligible to teachers this yea. 
and ‘“writing-up notes” makes a nightmare of the other 
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wise quite enjoyable procedure of gathering new material. 
For students, enlargements of scores in heavy figures 
which could be unrolled on a wall by a simple mechanism 
would make it possible to read off and execute solo and 
even group movements. Here we would have some- 
thing comparable to a real orchesis or dance orchestra, 
reading from scores as musicians do. Von Laban has 
already demonstrated that this can be done through ex- 
periments with his group. 

Dance-scoring would be bound to unearth talent for 
choreography in people remote from dance centers, who 
are now hopelessly without means of expression. As it 
is, the lack of information and education about dance 
composition, coupled with the extreme difficulty of get- 
ting any practice at directing groups or solos, no doubt 
has strangled many an important talent. Then there is 
a more intangible advantage accruing to a concrete ex- 
pression of the art of the dance. Artists and laymen, 
too, need symbols to remember things by, to compare 
them with other symbols of a like nature, so that they 
may pore over them and reflect and draw conclusions. 
When this is possible the dance will begin to enjoy a far 
greater stability in general opinion, and when there are 
libraries devoted to the preservation and dissemination 
of this tangible material, the dance will have made a 
start toward a dignified standing among the arts, which 
it certainly does not now have. 

I should like to hear that some one capable had per- 
suaded one of the art and education foundations to allow 
him to devote a year to developing dance-writing. Of 
course, moving-picture technique needs study and ad- 
vancement, too, but dance-scoring is so far behind, that 
a beginning should really be made there. A moving picture 
collection would only require time, money, vision, and 
a business or charitable organization to undertake it. 
Dance-scores, however, need all these, plus a genius to 
create or invent the system of notation, or possibly merely 
to improve on one of those now in use. Surely there is 
some one in America who would be willing to dance with 
his brain for a year, who could do this brilliant service 
for our art. Or, possibly, it will have to be a slow growth 
stimulated by many different authors; or perhaps a con- 
test, the popular panacea, would draw out the latent 
necessary scheme. 

What to do with such a collection if we had it? We 
must know where we are going to put these works, before 
the first one is in hand. It seems to me that the best 
home is in the dance department of the New York Music 
Library, a branch of the Public Library. Here there is 
already a very extensive supply of books on dancing, 
ancient and modern, with musical scores and Victrola 
records of rare and standard music close at hand. The 
librarian, Dorothy Lawton, is a most progressive person 
who has built up, by her enterprise and enthusiasm, the 
most prodigious collection of books about dancing in the 
country. Of the desirability of adding new material as 
T Suggest, she says “I do wish we might secure a collec- 
tion of dance-films and a projector for this library. We 
have the room to show them, and they would have an 
Immense appeal for the student. Perhaps even more im- 
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portant to the dancers would be publications of dance- 
scores.” 

Following this beginning I should say that universities 
throughout the country where the dance is stressed, should 
harbor dance libraries built on the same lines. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, for instance, no doubt would wel- 
come available scores and moving pictures, under the 
enthusiastic eye of Margaret H’Doubler. In centers such 
as this, where dancing is taken most seriously as an 
education and appreciated as an art, and where there is 
an impersonal organization to build up and care for such 
a collection, no end of good will accrue to the dance. I 
settled on these two kinds of repositories for a dance 
library on thinking over the field of the dance in general, 
and the possible group that might be a suitable guardian 
for the project. Consider the great mass of people danc- 
ing professionally, or studying dancing in America. Of 
these, probably one per cent ever see the great dancers, or 
groups of any kind, who tour the country, including art, 
tap, acrobatic, folk, or musical comedy; in fact, by the 
majority of people in America, dancing is considered to 
be, and practised, as a slightly lascivious, social amuse- 
ment more suitable to the very young, which should be 
enhanced by alcoholic beverages to be at its most intrigu- 
ing. The next group think that tap and step dancing 
are a good show if well done by very shapely feet and 
legs, and some hundred thousands of them like to tap 
themselves. This is a healthy amusement, but does not, 
of course, begin to be art either in appreciation or prac- 
tice. These two groups form an uncoagulated mass and 
are too utterly raw for our purpose. 

The next group, consisting of teachers and pupils in 
schools and colleges, approach dancing as an education 
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Three Samples of Dance Writing both physical and social. Children are taught gymnast 
and folk dancing pretty generally, and there are q ie 

‘ F ini centers where American and English folk dances ar 

Cc taught to adults. In New York City there is one place 

which offers a recreational course in folk dances of every 


nation, to adults. This large group begins to contribys, 
something to the serious consideration of the dance— 


ai I, here it is a study, a factor in education, a social amalgam 








not smothered in sex or drink. 
Next we have the studios of dancing throughout the 
country, which include some form of so-called aesthetic 
g dance. Mostly it is an extra, a luxury that the teacher 
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the country in recent years, and here is one of the groups 
of amateur professional artists who will use our dance. 
library and disseminate a respect for it through the gr. 
teries of the particular society in which they move. |) 
the very large cities there are studios that teach the art. 
dance exclusively. These, of course, contribute thei: 
thousands to the serious appreciation of the art, and ip 
New York City there are actually enough of these neo. | 
phytes to sponsor and support a good many concerts an/ 
other projects having to do with the best types of dancing 
This is a highly sophisticated lot, but, alas, there is m 
J one organization among them that does not dangle ca. 
priciously and occasionally threaten to die with temper. | 

9 » mental or monetary diseases. There is no home amoy 
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XY = them for a dance library. 
Probably last in point of numbers, but most important 
of all, nevertheless, come the groups and directors in 
Read upward.—Festival March by Albrecht Knust colleges, Y.W.C.A.’s, physical training schools, and pr: 
for twenty-four women and eight men written in vate schools where dancing is partly an education and 


Rudolph von Laban’s Dance-Type. 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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The first line shows accents, ornaments, and details and is called the “head” line. 

The second shows the arm movements and is called the “arm” line. 

The third shows the rhythm of the treading of the feet and is called the “foot’’ line. 

The fourth line (the lowest) shows the direction from the body in which the feet move, and is called 
the line of “direction.” 
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Below.—Diagram I|—The Tyrolienne, a duet dance from “Grammar of the Art of Dancing” by Friedrich Albert Zorn. Stenochoreographi 
symbols for the different parts of the body, developed by Zorn from a system invented by St. Leon. ; 
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The Handling 


of Objectives 


in Physical Education By 


HEN the first savage became more skillful in 
making arrowheads than his fellows, he doubt- 
less became an instructor of the young.* The 

savage who could make the best bows taught others. 
Down through the ages mankind has made use of teach- 
ers. In primitive societies the youth was instructed only in 
those activities which were clearly and immediately of 
value in life. 

As civilization advanced, the period of infancy and of 
childhood became longer, in other words, the instructional 
period was prolonged. As civilization advanced, man began 
to see goals more remote. Youth was not only taught those 
things that had immediate value in life, but was taught, 
also, things that were expected to be of value in later 
life. This was carried to such extremes under some philoso- 
phies of life that the most important education was deemed 
to be that which prepared the individual for life in the 
hereafter. In this regard, the pendulum of educational 
philosophy has swung back and forth. Always, however, 
it has come back to an appreciation of the importance of 
teaching things of value in life. 

Regardless of the educational philosophy, the teacher 
has always had certain purposes or objectives in mind. 
Whether or not these objectives were of value in life, then 
as now, was largely a matter of opinion. 

Modern civilization has committed itself to a program 
of mass education on a scale never before attempted. It 
has taken another important step in attempting to select 
objectives, or what to teach, scientifically, and to measure 
the extent to which objectives are achieved. 

This business of deciding what to teach and of deciding 
when it had been taught was, doubtless, easier in other 
less complex societies than that in which we now live. No 
problem confronting modern educators is more important 
than that of curriculum making, especially when it is 
remembered that a curriculum is an account of all that 
is done in school toward educating children. 

The purpose of this paper is not to deal with the prob- 
lem of determining objectives, nor with general adminis- 
trative policy objectives, but to deal only with the way 
they are handled in the curriculum. For our purposes, let 
us assume that the objectives of the physical education 
program have been selected. 

In a way it is difficult to treat of the use of objectives 
without considering also the selection of objectives, for 
the reason that objectives should arise from the activities 
of the program as it progresses. However, further mention 
of this relationship will be made. 

A consideration of the way objectives are used will 
involve consideration of definition, the statement of ob- 
jectives, the use of objectives in teaching units, and the 
use of objectives in the lesson. 





*A paper presented before the American Physical Education Asso- 


ciation Convention, April, 1933, at Louisville. Kentucky. 


DAVID K. BRACE, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Texas 


A N OBJECTIVE is an activity of value in life and 
attainable in school. Objectives are guides to the 
achievement to be expected in school. 

Objectives should have the following characteristics: 
. Objectives should relate to activity of value in life. 
. Objectives to be used in lessons should be specific. 
Objectives should indicate pupil activity. 
Objectives should be stated in uniform language. 

5. Objectives should be stated from the viewpoint of 
the pupil. 

6. Objectives should be so stated as to be measurable. 

Let me discuss each of these characteristics. Objectives 
should relate to activity of value in life. This conforms 
with our definition of an objective. The activity should be 
not only of value in life but should be one which should 
be taught in school. Obviously, it is a waste of time to 
teach something which has no value in life. The question 
of what is of value is often a matter of opinion, but this 
opinion should be based upon an accurate study of pupil 
needs and of adult needs. Obviously, also, it is a waste of 
time to teach things which are sufficiently well learned 
outside of school. If we follow the dictum that schools 
should teach children to do better those desirable activi- 
ties that they will most likely do anyway, we may find 
that there is little which the school should not try to teach. 
At present, however, we do omit teaching some things 
because we assume the pupil will be adequately taught 
outside of school. Religious teaching may be given as an 
illustration of one type of thing which schools leave to 
other agencies. 

Objectives should be specific. Aims and general objec- 
tives have their uses, but in preparing curricula and in 
teaching lessons, specific objectives are of vital importance. 
We know that learning is specific, in the main, before it 
is general. We first make specific reactions to specific situ- 
ations. Many similar specific reactions may later be 
gathered together and form generalizations. 

For example, we teach sportsmanship by teaching defi- 
nite reactions to definite specific situations. Sportsmanship 
is the term we give to a large number of specific reactions. 
In the physical education period or on the athletic field we 
teach the losing team to cheer the winners, we teach players 
not to “crab” at the decision of an official, we teach boys 
to shake hands before and after a boxing bout, we teach 
players to play by the spirit of the rules rather than to 
take advantage of a rule for their own benefit. These are 
specific things. They sum up into a group of reactions 
called “sportsmanship.” 

The same thing applies in teaching skills. When we say 
that we teach a boy to play golf, we mean that we teach 
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him to hold his clubs with an overlapping grip, to place 
the right thumb across the shaft rather than directly on 
top, to hold the head steady, to take turf after hitting 
the ball, and so on. When these and many other specific 
things have been learned and are regularly used success- 
fully, we say that we have taught the player to be an 
accomplished golfer. 

We not only have practically no printed curricula in 
physical education, but we have very few courses of study 
which make an attempt to list any large number of spe- 
cific objectives. 

The question of how specific should be objectives must 
receive some attention. The answer to this must depend 
in part upon the age of the learner, his ability, and pre- 
vious experience. The specific objectives followed in bring- 
ing a college varsity baseball player out of a batting slump 
naturally need to be more specific than are objectives in- 
volved in teaching a seventh grade pupil to bat. However, 
for either individual cited in the above illustration, the 
objective “to bat correctly” is much too general. 


IS leads us to consider the third characteristic which 

an objective should have, namely, an objective should 

indicate the pupil activity. This is the same thing as say- 

ing that an objective should indicate the achievement to 
be made. 

The objective “to bat correctly” is too general because 
it does not indicate the pupil activity. We still have to 
define what is meant by “correctly.” To different teachers 
“correctly” means different things. What might be ‘‘cor- 
rect” for seventh grade boys might not be “correct” for 
college players. 

It is apparent, to follow our illustration, that different 
degrees of skill, in other words, different specific objec- 
tives, in relation to batting, should be set up for players 
of different ages or degree of ability. This means that our 
programs must include not only specific objectives, but 
that these objectives must have proper grade placement 
and must be presented in progression. 

We must, therefore, make the objective “to bat cor- 
rectly” more specific. We must restate this objective so as 
to indicate the pupil activity to be made. We say “to face 
the plate,” “to carry the bat on the shoulder during the 
wind-up,” “to step straight to the side with the leading 
foot when swinging,” “to swing with the arms away from 
the body,” and so on. Objectives stated in this way indi- 
cate the achievement to be made. One teacher can tell 
what another has tried to teach. The pupil can tell exaetly 
what is expected of him. 

When objectives indicate the specific pupil activity 
to be made the whole program takes on more meaning. 
Teaching procedure becomes more definite. Successful at- 
tainment becomes easier because a definite goal has been 
set. The measurement of achievement is enhanced. Pro- 
gressive instruction is made possible. And, if purposeful 
objectives are selected in the first place, pupils get more 
enjoyment from the lesson. 

Next, let us discuss the fourth characteristic, namely, 
that objectives should be stated in uniform language. 

Opinion differs as to the form in which objectives should 
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be stated. Harap* lists four forms commonly used jn stat. 
ing objectives. These are: (1) the infinitive form, (2) the 
noun form, (3) the participle form, (4) the verb form 
To illustrate, an objective may be stated as: 

(1) To do the flutter kick 

(2) The ability to do the flutter kick 

(3) Learning the flutter kick 

(4) Do the flutter kick 

Of these four forms of wording objectives, we shoulg 
use that form which best indicates to the pupil the thing 
to be done. The infinitive form seems to do this best, | 
conveys a drive to accomplish the objective. It indicates 
that something is to be done. It is not necessary to say “ty 
learn to do the flutter kick,” since we may assume that 
doing has already involved learning. 

Stating objectives in the infinitive form has another a¢. 
vantage in that it makes it easier to state objectives from 
the pupil’s viewpoint. 

The fifth characteristic listed previously was that ob. 
jectives should be stated from the viewpoint of the pupils 
and not from the viewpoint of the teacher. On this point 
there is some difference of opinion expressed by writers on 
teaching method. 

The latest book on methods in physical education? ad. 
vised that teacher objectives and pupil objectives should 
both be given. The writer can see no merit in stating 
objectives from the viewpoint of both teacher and pypil, 
An examination of objectives when used in this way reveals 
that practically the only pupil objective listed is “to have 
fun.” There is no doubt but that pupils have other objec- 
tives than pleasure when they engage in activities. Pupils 
desire to achieve. They wish to “shoot fouls,” to bat a 
home run, to bunt a ball, to dodge a playmate, to wina 
relay, to sink a putt, just as much as the teacher wishes 
them to. 

It seems to be a waste of effort to state both pupil ob- 
jectives and teacher objectives. It seems more advisable 
to state only one sort of objectives and to state these from 
the viewpoint of the pupil. The reactions which are desired 
are pupil reactions. It is pupil activity which the teacher 
wants. When objectives are stated from the viewpoint of 
the pupil, the statement also conveys at once, to the teach- 
er, the activity that is called for. 

Some workers may feel that there are some reactions 


which the teacher may desire and which should be unknown | 


to the pupil. The writer cannot see that this is the case. 
Any student reaction which is desirable can well be listed 
as a pupil objective. 

Stating objectives only from the viewpoint of the pupil 
simplifies the process, indicates better the pupil activity 
desired, encourages the teacher to think in terms of pupil 
activity, saves effort and the futile repetition of meaning: 
less objectives. Thus stating the objective, “to do the flut- 
ter kick,” tells the pupil and teacher alike what is wanted. 
It indicates what is to be done. It is measurable. It forces 
the teacher to think of the teaching problem in terms of 


what the pupil is to do. 


1Harap. The Technique of Curriculum Making. 
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The sixth characteristic of a good objective is that it 
should be measurable. Objectives are stated in order that 
instruction will be definite and that specific achievement 
will be made. In preparing lesson plans, it is often im- 
practical to attempt to list every objective which will be 
worked on during the lesson. Therefore, only the most 
essential objectives can be listed. These should be key 
objectives, the accomplishment of which will insure that 
the primary purposes of the lesson have been worked on. 
It is especially important that the objectives stated, since 
only a few can be stated, should be measurable. In gen- 
eral, the more definite and specific an objective, the more 
easily its accomplishment can be measured. 

Thus the objective “to do the flutter kick a distance of 
thirty feet,” is more specific than the objective “to do the 
flutter kick.” The objective “‘to do the flutter kick a dis- 
tance of thirty feet” indicates the specific achievement 
to be made. It constitutes a sort of test. It can be measured. 
Other illustrations of objectives stated in this way are: 
“to make good seven out of ten foul shots,” “to high jump 
four feet,” “to score seven on form in a swan dive,” “to 
compliment every good play made by an opponent,” “to 
bring your weight up to normal,” “‘to run a hundred yards 
in twelve seconds.” 

Objectives stated in this way become something of a 
set of standards. If these objectives are met, it is certain 
that definite achievement has been made. Such objectives 
easily and rightly become pupil goals. The achievement of 
these objectives necessitates and implies that other ob- 
jectives have also, doubtless, been achieved. Such objec- 
tives become keys to lesson procedure. The present 
tendency in the statement of objectives in physical edu- 
cation seems to be in the direction of stating objectives 
as measurable pupil goals to be achieved. 

By way of summary, may we repeat that objectives 
should relate to activity of value in life, should be specific, 
should indicate pupil activity, should be stated in the 
infinitive form, should be stated only from the viewpoint 
of the pupil, and should be measurable. 


| jew second general purpose of this paper is to point 
out the part that objectives play in teaching units. 

A teaching unit is a unified school experience in which 
the pupil engages.{ A teaching unit is a school activity. 
It is a “unified experience which the pupil has in the at- 
tainment of any one specific purpose.”* This experience 
has the nature of a project. It should involve a variety of 
experiences, but all of which combine to accomplish a 
unified purpose. “Putting on a tumbling demonstration,” 
“Laying out a baseball diamond,” “Holding a group track 
meet,” “Learning to play volleyball,” “Passing swimming 
tests” are illustrations of teaching units. 

A teaching unit presents problems to pupils. The solu- 
tion of these problems involves the use of specific objec- 
tives. Hence we see that specific objectives must be 
achieved in order to solve problems and so carry out the 
experiences which make up the unit. 

The emphasis, in a unit, should be placed upon the ex- 
periences of pupils. Therefore, the problems presented by 


*Harap. Op. cit. 
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the unit should be real problems to pupils. Both problems 
and objectives should be stated from the viewpoint of the 
pupil. 

The coaching of athletic teams offer excellent illustra- 
tions of units. Making the football team is a unified experi- 
ence to boys. Some problems as “What constitutes good 
physical condition?’’, “How should passes be caught?’’, 
“How should a halfback play on the defense?” are real 
problems which the boy must solve in “making the team.”’ 
In solving these problems he must do certain specific 
things. These things are objectives. They are the boy’s 
objectives because they help him to solve those problems 
that he must solve in order to accomplish his ultimate 
purpose, in other words, to do the work involved in the 
unit. 

In solving the problem “What constitutes good physical 
condition?” the boy may achieve such objectives as “To 
read what Mike Murphy says about athletic training,” 
“To keep a daily chart of weight,” “To get eight hours 
sleep each night,” “To eat well balanced meals,” ‘To al- 
ways wear a head gear during play.” 

Because the proposition of “making the football team” 
is a purposeful and unified activity to the boy, because 
the problems presented are really problems to the boy, 
and because the boy recognizes that the objectives he 
works to achieve really help in solving his problems and 
in accomplishing his big purpose, the whole experience 
takes on a unified purpose. Things of immediate value in 
the boy’s life are being learned. Learning goes on efficient- 
ly. Achievement is measured. Causes of success and 
failure are studied. Favorable attitudes are developed 
toward everything which has successfully entered into the 
experience. 

Class instruction in physical education should be just 
as purposeful and just as much a unified experience to 
pupils as is the “making of athletic teams.’”’ The mimeo- 
graphed lesson plan sheet which follows has been pre- 
pared with this idea in mind. Each lesson plan is a part 
of a teaching unit. You will note that units are to be num- 
bered serially. A unit may extend over any number of 
lessons. In a semester, three or four, or fifteen or twenty 
units might be taken up, depending upon the situation. 

Each unit involves several problems. The problems in 
each unit should be numbered serially. The same problem 
may extend over several lessons and more than one prob- 
lem may be worked on in any one lesson. The length of the 
unit and the number of problems involved will depend 
upon the nature of the unit and the nature of the pupils 
involved. 

In solving the problems, many specific objectives will 
be encountered. Because of limits of space, only the most 
essential objectives, those that are keys to lesson pro- 
cedure, can be included in the lesson plan. 


HE final purpose of this paper is to suggest the way in 

which objectives are used in the procedure of the les- 
son. The essential objectives listed for a lesson become 
steps in the procedure. 

In our use of these lesson plan sheets, the procedure is 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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The OST parents today are fully aware 
Promise of the need for reconstruction in 
of Leisure recreation. Within their own lifetime, 


they have seen the shortening of the 

working day from ten hours to eight 
hours to six hours. Within the same span of time they 
have seen the working week shortened from six days to 
five and one-half days and then to five days. The six- 
hour day and the five-day week in themselves mean 
leisure time to an extent we would never have believed 
possible a few years ago. But, if our greatest social think- 
ers are to be believed, the end has not yet been reached. 
They are holding forth the prospect of still more spare 
time for the future and are maintaining that this will be 
necessary if the available work is to be evenly divided 
among the available workers. Some scientists even go so 
far as to forecast a two-hour working day. 

Man, throughout history, has always prized leisure and 
has longed for it.. Whenever he has tried to conceive of an 
ideal state of existence he has always dreamed of many 
free hours when he could follow the dictates of his pleas- 
ure. In Plato’s Republic, in Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, in George Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, in 
H. G. Wells’ A Modern Utopia, the happy and contented 
citizens are pictured as having many hours free from 
work and compulsion. In consistency it would seem that 
mankind, with leisure provided in such plentitude as 
never before, had at last found Utopia. But perversely, 
now that man has this leisure, he is not sure that he 
wants it—at least not in such abundance. 

The sad truth in the present situation is that people do 
not know what to do with their free time now that they 
have it. And, to many individuals, leisure has been con- 
founded with unemployment. This is unfortunate because 
true leisure is not enforced and can only come when the 
material wants of life are satisfied and when there is a 
surplus of means left to satisfy the spiritual wants of men. 
True leisure is freedom from compulsion, free time when 
one can do the things he really wants to do. 

This is not the first time that people have had leisure at 
their disposal. The ancient Greeks had this possession. 
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It was, however, the leisure of a privileged class and was 
made possible by the work of a downtrodden body 
slaves. Rome also had leisure for a select group of Citizens 
at the expense of slaves and of spoils from its many prov. 
inces. Today, however, this problem is magnified in ajj its 
aspects for machinery has replaced the slavery of preyigy. 
ages and has placed free time at the disposal of all men jp, 
stead of a privileged few. This, while democratic, Makes 
the problem a stupendous one. : 

In general there are two ways to use leisure. The one 
is the way of Greece in its Golden Age. Freedom from 
want and liberty of time were used to produce a great qyj. 
ture of art, literature, and philosophy that remains as , 
heritage to all time. Some writers of today—but they ar 
few—predict that America will use its newly-born leisyr 
in the same way to raise the level of refinement, happines 
and culture of its people. Most writers however are not y 
optimistic and rather see a menace confronting us, 1) 
them, America is headed in the opposite direction—nanp. 
ly, the way of Rome in its decline. To Rome, in its glorioy 
days, leisure was used to conquer, to govern, and to ciyj. 
ize. In its dying days, however, leisure meant idlenes 
meant doles, meant free entertainments, meant license an( 
orgies and corruption. Such a prospect is to say the least 
a pessimistic one. It is nevertheless a possibility as the 
titles of current articles and books on the subject would 
indicate. Some of these are ‘“The Threat of Leisure,” “The 
Menace of Leisure,” “The Curse of Leisure,” and sill | 
another, ““The Challenge of Leisure.” 

It is not difficult to see why the men and women and 
even children of today are bewildered by the leisure which 
has been thrust upon them so unexpectedly. To the worker 
of the old ten-hour day and six-day week, recreation 
simply meant rest for a tired body and weary spirit. When, 
later, he found himself with two extra hours a day upon 
his hands and an extra half day to boot, he found the 
answer in new devices which were fostered to entertain 


him—movies, automobiles, radios, professional sports, and | 
others with which we are all familiar. He had no resource: | 


within himself for the art of self-entertainment and fora 
while had need of none, for many commercial recreations 
were beckoning him, and with prosperous times he had 
the means to pay for them. But now, when he has stil 


another two extra hours per day and another extra half | 
day enforced upon him without any choice in the matter, | 


the problem no longer is simple. He has reached the end 


of his resources in regard to paying for recreation, and } 


has found also that there is a limit to the satisfaction 


offered by strictly passive amusement. He wishes to dF 


for himself—to achieve in reality and not solely through 
the imaginative medium of watching or listening to others 

This need for self-expression is universal to all mankind 
It is the explanation of play and also the explanation 
the great popularity of play today when work in many 
ways is so mechanized that the spirit has all been squeeze 
out of it. We are consequently forced to the conclusio 
that the first step in the reconstruction of recreation i 
the establishment of a participating type of play and the 


means to satisfy it. Since this cannot be done in most cast 5 
by the individual unaided it thereby becomes the duty 0 [ 
the state to assume its share of responsibility for the mF 
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creasing hours of idleness it has enforced upon society. 

So far we have drawn the following conclusions: that 
we have more leisure than ever before; that leisure may 
be used to the advancement or the downfall of a society; 
that most writers picture a gloomy forecast for our use of 
this new leisure; that the members of present-day society 
as a whole have reached the limits of their ability to pur- 
chase or even enjoy recreation that is manufactured for 
them and in which they themselves do not participate; 
and, lastly, that those new additions that the future is to 
bring to our store of leisure must be met in an inexpensive 
way and in a way that gives self-expression to all the 
individuals concerned. 

Having reached these conclusions, the next step is to 
find the solution to the problems that are to be faced. In 
seeking the solution we immediately assume that there is 
promise in leisure—that leisure offers a hope and not a 
threat. In taking this stand there is no attempt to try to 
prophesy. We do not know which way leisure is going to 
take us—whether to new heights of happiness and attain- 
ment or to the road that spells ruin for ourselves and our 
civilization. We cannot predict what society will do, but 
we do know that society has the power within itself to 
determine what the course shall be. The answer lies in the 
years ahead but the responsibility lies in the course that 
society chooses to take today. 

Reconstruction in recreation can come in one way if we 
will to have it. That way is education—education for lei- 
sure. Communities must add to their schools a fourth R 
—namely, Recreation. 

In other words, reconstruction in recreation means edu- 
cation in recreation. For this reason we cannot escape be- 
ing pessimistic about the possibilities of the uses of leisure 
by the present generation of older people. That is not their 
fault, however. With leisure thrust upon them so suddenly 
and so generously, it is only to be expected that they would 
not know how best to use their spare time. Nor does the 
generation just growing into manhood and womanhood, 
for the reason that we elders in our ignorance have also 
failed to prepare them. But, for the youngsters still with 
many years of schooling ahead of them, there will be no 
excuse if we also permit them to face life similarly un- 
equipped to use their free hours happily and profitably. 

Despite this unpreparedness, the period of pessimism in 
leisure need not necessarily be prolonged. It is possible for 
adults to acquire an interest in physical, educational, and 
cultural hobbies, although it must be admitted that with 
age there.is more inertia to overcome, and things which in 
childhood would have been undertaken gladly and with 
enthusiasm have to be persisted in by sheer force of will 
until a certain degree of proficiency is gained. It is a 
commonplace that we like to do the things we can do well. 
The drudgery of practicing piano scales changes to pleas- 
ure when melodies can be played. The laborious hours on 
tules of French and German grammar are forgotten in the 
joy that comes with the ability to read fluently in these 
foreign languages. The long practices in acquiring golf 
form are a tedious step in the enjoyment that comes with 
mastery of the game. These skills without doubt are easi- 
est undertaken and learned in the plastic years of child- 
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hood before too many habits rule the individual. Never- 
theless they are possible to the adult and for this reason it 
has become a vital necessity that adult education for lei- 
sure hours be provided. 

Adult education, however, is only an alleviating process 
and does not have the wisdom of foresight. It is with the 
children after all that the great work of reconstruction in 
recreation must take place. We know in advance that they 
are going to live in a society which is going to offer them 
more free hours than working hours. It therefore behooves 
us to prepare them for the type of life they are going to 
meet so that they may act intelligently in regard to it. We 
must not enforce upon them an old-fashioned education 
that we are prone to idealize simply because we ourselves 
experienced it and were successful, judged by materjal 
standards. At the present moment our national govern- 
ment by the people’s own will is making daring changes to 
meet the demands of the new order. Can we at the same 
time be conservative in school methods while we are pro- 
gressive in government? Hardly! Education must apply 
learning to living if the children of today are to success- 
fully meet the problems of tomorrow. 

We have got to face the fact that most of the waking 
hours of the generation ahead are to be free from the busi- 
ness of making a living. Our present predicament should 
show us the fallacy of thinking that each of us without 
guidance can use these hours contentedly and to the best 
advantage. Recreation needs guidance and direction more 
so than any other activity of life. Recreation may be mere- 
ly rest—but that alone is not satisfying; recreation may 
consist of being entertained but that alone or even added 
to rest is not enough. Recreation in its highest sense means 
activity. The activity may be physical recreation in the 
form of active games, rhythms, and sports; it may also 
be intellectual and cultural in the form of music, art, read- 
ing, dramatics, nature study, collecting, gardening, experi- 
mental hobbies, civic projects, and the like. When the 
possibilities of these interests are realized, the word leisure 

returns to its original meaning, namely, time for schooling 
or education. With the ancient Greeks from whose lan- 
guage the word is derived, we have already noted that 
leisure was the time for the cultivation of the finest possi- 
bilities of the human spirit. 

With the inclusion of recreation into the school curric- 
ulum, education indeed becomes a life-long process. There 
is no reason why education should cease with formal 
schooling. It should, to the contrary, persist informally 
and unceasingly as long as hobbies can give new meaning 
to the physical, intellectual, esthetic, inventive, and social 
arts. Fortunate, therefore, is the individual well endowed 
with the tools of recreational living for he has an invest- 
ment that will bring him compound interest in the years 
ahead. This holds true regardless of whatever trade, occu- 
pation, or profession he may enter. 

There are many possibilities in this thought. We know 
that recreation will give relaxation from work. We know 
that as work becomes more and more mechanized, recrea- 
tion will increasingly come to supply the freedom, the 
liberation of spirit, and the enduring satisfaction that are 
needed for a contented and growing life. We should not 
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need to be told that in a mechanized trade or sedentary 
occupation man will no longer find health—recreation will 
have to provide the exercise for normal organic vigor. 
From the social standpoint we should reflect that it is in 
his free time that man can go wrong if the wholesome at- 
tractions are not sufficient to counterbalance the allure- 
ment of the other. Too often, recreation has meant dissi- 
pation. In the words of John Dewey, the greatest of Amer- 
ican educators, ‘““A new conception of the uses of leisure 
has to be created; boys and girls need to be instructed so 
that they can discriminate between the enjoyments that 
enrich and enlarge their lives and those which degrade and 
dissipate.” 

In brief, a program for the reconstruction of recreation 
would necessarily have to proceed along three lines; first, 
the providing of facilities and full opportunities to those 
now in need of wholesome recreation; second, the refine- 
ment of recreational interests already formed through such 
media as adult education and improved standards for the 
theatre, sports, reading, radio, etc.; third, a conscious con- 
structive attitude toward recreation, so that the children 
now growing up may be interested in and provided with 
the types of recreation that will be useful and beneficial 
to them throughout life. 

Just where does the school stand in regard to these 
things? Before the present century it ignored them. Then, 
largely at the students’ insistence, it recognized such extra- 
curricular activities as athletics, orchestras, dramatic and 
debating clubs. At first the main emphasis was centered 
on keeping children busy for the moment according to the 
interests that appealed at the particular time. But this in 
itself was not enough. Many a football and baseball player 
graduated from school and, after the zest of competition 
was over, rather envied a less athletic individual who knew 
how to play tennis, who enjoyed hiking, or who could dive 
and swim. In similar fashion the boy who tooted loudly 
on the bass horn in the school band wished afterwards that 
he had also learned to strum a ukelele or to sing. In short, 
the team or group activities, valuable as they were for the 
immediate period, provided little opportunity for partici- 
pation after school days were over. 

The schools have now come to realize this shortcoming, 
and recent years have witnessed an additional emphasis in 
the school recreational program. Today, the student finds 
encouragement and opportunity to swim, to play tennis, 
volleyball, golf, handball, and other games that he can use 
in middle age as well as in youth. Reading and literature 
as attributes to a rich recreational life are being stressed 
with particular emphasis on the enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion that come from being taken into the inner dwelling 
of the world’s greatest minds, rather than from the stand- 
point of the mechanical details of grammar and punctua- 
tion. Dramatics, music, and art also have untold possi- 
bilities of recreational value and are therefore being taught 
from that angle. And so we go on through the handicrafts 
which will form foundations for hobbies to many who are 
skilled with their hands; to end up with student clubs, 
which will be a training for those who enjoy the arts of 
sociability and conversation. All these activities are being 
emphasized not only from the standpoint of the individ- 
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ual’s own personal development but also from the stand. 
point of normal, congenial, social relationships. ]j has 
been evident to educators for many years that Social ad. 
justment is necessary to success in life—in business as well 
as in all other phases. 

It is no small task which has been added to the Tespongi- 
bility of the schools, namely that of education for leisure 
but they have undertaken it and will carry through if they 
are permitted to do so. The new education makes but little 
distinction between education for work and for recreation, 
As professor L. P. Jacks, the great English educator anq 
writer, states: “The education which is not also recreation 
is a maimed, half-done thing. The recreation which is not 
also education has no recreative value. To understand the 
meaning of education and of recreation we must see the 
two in union and not in separation.” 

Education will no doubt always have to shoulder more 
demands than almost any other phase of human activity, 
Education must attempt to anticipate—must look ahead 
to what appears to be eventuality. For this reason it js 
often the target of those conservative groups which are 
strategically established in our social life and which look 
backward to tradition and precedent for their guidance: 
they naturally would prefer to keep the status quo. Their 
indifference or opposition, as the case may be, constitutes 
the real threat of leisure because it would deny to the 
younger generation an adequate training to meet intelli- 
gently the problems they are sure to face in their lifetimes, 

America has been materialistic in the era of success. In 
its strivings for riches and power, it has been prone to be- 
little the great value of the intangible rewards that go to 
make up happiness. Now, however, that leisure is here 
and is inevitable, America stands at the crossroads. One 
way will lead to the greatest contribution that any nation 
has yet made to this age-long problem of securing the 
happiness of its people. If we are to believe in our coun- 
try’s future destiny this is the road that it must take. 
What are we going to do with the new leisure? Is ita 
threat or a promise? 


For the benefit of those readers who are interested in 
the rapidly growing amount of literature upon this timely 
subject, reference is made to the following books. The 
oldest is the “Threat of Leisure’ by George B. Cutten, 
President of Colgate University. Within practically the 


last year, four books have appeared. Two are by Profes- | 
sor L. P. Jacks entitled “The Education of the Whole | 


Man” and “Education Through Recreation.” An inter- 
esting series of lectures is contained in a book called “Leis- 
ure in the Modern World” by C. Delisle Burns. Just off 
the press is yet another book, ‘““The New Leisure Chal- 
lenges the Schools” by Eugene T. Lies, published by the 


National Education Association in cooperation with the | 


National Recreation Association. These are but a few 
of the many books that have appeared almost overnight 
on this most vital and pressing question of modern life 
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and education. The listing of magazine articles would be | 


an impossibility here, so numerous is their number. The | 


whole tone of current educational journals is affected by 
the emphasis being given the leisure-time problem. 
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Ted Shawn and four of his company in a Brahms “Rhapsody,” taken on the outdoor stage at Peterboro, N. H. 


Principles of Dancing for Men 


By 


TED SHAWN 


sider themselves fortunate in having as their faculty, 

men who are in advance of their times, who have 
vision, who are pioneers in the field of physical education, 
and who are making history in this field.* 

The whole physical education field has for some years 
recognized the fact that the art of the dance has an im- 
portant place in any physical education program, but 
although there have been a number of progressive women 
who have made important contributions, both in their 
courses and in their books, to the material offered to girl 
students, the subject of dancing for men has, up to now, 
been sadly neglected. It is in Springfield College that this 
problem is to be worked upon in a serious way for the 
first time. 

Because I have concentrated for many years on the 
problem of dancing for men, in my professional career 
and in my own school, the faculty of the College has in- 
vited me to bring my contribution into the physical edu- 


Ts STUDENTS of Springfield College should con- 





__* An address by Mr. Shawn at a Convocation at the Springfield 
Y.M.C.A. College. 


cation field by way of Springfield College, and because I 
recognize the foremost position of this College and its 
widespread influence, I have considered it an honor to 
accept. 

At the outset I want to define, briefly, my aims and 
purposes, what I hope to accomplish, and the material 
which I intend to cover. It is often asked of me, “what 
kind of dancing are you going to teach?” And I hear my 
work referred to as “aesthetic,” as “interpretative,” as 
“natural” dancing. 

The words “aesthetic dancing” call to mind ridiculous 
and nauseating images. There is actually no such thing 
as aesthetic dancing. It is a term that has been incor- 
rectly applied to an adulterated form of classic ballet. The 
words “interpretative” and “natural” dancing are loose, 
indefinite terms which really signify nothing. And this 
may be said of “free” dancing, “rhythmic” dancing, the 
“new” dance, the “modern” dance. As a matter of fact 
there should be no qualifying adjective necessary to danc- 
ing, any more than to singing or dramatics. The Dance 
includes all forms of dancing, and the basic laws gov- 








































A group of Ted Shawn dancers in “Song of the Miller” from a series of 
“Middle Europe Workers’ Songs.” 


erning the use of the body as an instrument of expres- 
sion through rhythmic movement will be found to apply 
equally to every type of dancing existing in the world 
today. 

Your study of folk dancing, gymnastic dancing, and 
even tap dancing will be benefited by the course of train- 
ing which I have to offer. Folk dancing is, however, 
work which should have been taken up during grammar 
school days, and gymnastic dancing should have been 
mastered during the first years of high school. Tap danc- 
ing to my mind has no place in the educational program, 
any more than the singing or playing of jazz has a place 
in a college music department, or drawing comic strips in 
the serious study of painting. 

Furthermore, I hope to be able to give you a new and 
broader concept of what the word ‘‘dance”’ really means. 
I want so to widen your vision of the art of the dance 
that you will understand, and agree with Havelock Ellis 
when he says that ‘dancing is the supreme manifestation 
of physical life and the supreme symbol of spiritual life.” 
An old French proverb says ‘‘what cannot be spoken, 
can be sung; and what cannot be sung, can be danced.” 
There is, through the dance, a channel of expression of 
all that is most profound and cogent in your being. 

The urge for self-expression is as vital and inseparable 
from the living soul as breathing is to the living body. 
Every act of your life aside from the mere necessities of 
physical existence is dictated or influenced by this influ- 
ence—play, sports, and all forms of art activity. 

However, in dancing, some methods have assumed in 
advance that you want to express the spirit of spring, or 
pretend that you are a faun chasing a nymph, or that 
you are a dying gladiator. The fact that you do not re- 
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spond to these suggestions jg 
no proof that you have 
nothing to express or no in. 
stinct to express something 
else. There has been 
largely in America in our 
lifetime an expression of 
feminine ideas and emotions 
through the dance that 
American men have falsely 
assumed that there is some. 
thing essentially feminine jp 
the dance itself. Nothing 
could be more untrue. 

Throughout the history of 
the human race, and even on 
the larger part of the earth’s 
surface today, dancing is 
considered a man’s art and 
activity. Dancing was and js 
used in primitive tribes to 
incite.men to war; in ancient 
Greece the army was 4 
dance-trained army; in the 
beginnings of every vital re- 
ligion, dancing was the chief 
form of ritual and worship; 
and because dancing fulfilled 
these important functions, there are many instances where 
women were not allowed to dance. Only where dancing 
has degenerated has it become dominated by women, who 
have used it largely to express the trivial, the superficial, 
and the merely pretty. But the dance, in its fullness, de- 
mands strength, endurance, precision, perfect coordina- 
tion of mind, body, and emotion, clarity of thinking, 
creative power, and organizing genius—all distinctively 
masculine qualities. 

The dances which men thoroughly enjoy, which they 
are never ashamed to do, and which hold their interest 
as strongly as their sports, are dances derived from emo- 
tional sources which are the exclusive possession of men. 
No man who is good at sports need be afraid of being 
awkward or out-of-place in dancing. The true definition 
of “grace” is that it is “efficiency in movement.” A 
movement which is truly graceful is that which achieves 
its purpose with no waste of energy and with the least jar 
to the organism. 

I watched the Springfield football team during a game 
this fall, and to me it suggested the dance. The team 
moved with that perfect efficiency of movement which is 
true grace. There was one single rhythm to the coordina- 
tion of the group, and the ease and grace and rhythm of 
the captain was something that any professional dancer 
could study with profit. In football, in basketball, in all 
competitive sports, there is indeed an education of the 
emotions; but of only one segment of the emotions. You 
feel no self-consciousness in the emotional expression that 











is secured through sports because these are emotions | 


which are accepted by the crowd, and have the approval 
of convention and tradition. However, there are other 
emotions that are perfectly legitimate for men to express, 
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which are not released through sport, and the 
dance offers opportunity for this further de- 
velopment and expression. 

In the dozens of books I have read on the 
subject of physical education recently, I find 
an almost unanimous recognition of the fact 
that dancing has the greatest cultural influ- 
ence of any form of physical education, by 
means of its correlations to other forms of 
education. Folk dancing, however, relates only 
to the very limited culture of peasant Europe; 
gymnastic dancing is of hardly more cultural 
value than calisthenics set to music; and I 
know of no one who would dare to maintain 
that tap dancing has a cultural value. There- 
fore it is in the more unlimited fields of the 
dance, beginning with the primitive dances of 
war, religion, and labor, and continuing 
through the development of the dance up to 
the expression of man’s hiehest achievements 
in civilization, that we must look for this real 
cultural value of the dance. We will study 
and analyze the dance in relation to music, 
and, through this, come into a more actual 
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knowledge of great classical compositions be- 
cause we will understand them and express 
them with our entire bodies and not merely sit 
and listen to them as a detached audience. 
We will consider the laws of dramatic expression as ap- 
plied to movement, and we will study the dance as a lan- 
guage more complete and more universal than any spoken 
or written language in existence. We will find that the 
dance in this broad aspect will throw new light upon, and 
cause new interest in philosophy, in anthropology, in his- 
tory, and in poetry, sculpture, painting, and architecture. 

As I am constantly traveling all over the country, giv- 
ing performances in colleges and universities, I hear the 
question, ‘““Where can we get a teacher who will teach the 
type of work that you are doing with men?” There is a 
great need of teachers of dancing for men, and if you have 
this science and art of the dance thoroughly mastered, it 
will be an important factor in securing desirable and val- 


Ted Shawn and four of his company at an outdoor performance of 


a Brahms’ “Rhapsody.” 


uable positions; because in addition to the actual danc- 
ing classes, the by-products of a thorough dance training 
will put you in a position to give valuable assistance to all 
dramatic work and production, to direct mass-movement 
and dancing for pageantry and festival plays, and to make 
a real contribution to the cultural and art life of whatever 
school or college you are employed by. 

Furthermore, if you have a position not in a school or 
college, but one where you direct the physical training of 
business men and workers, you will find that the set pat- 
terns of folk dancing or gymnastic dances are inadequate 
to meet the needs of those who already in their work are 
spending their days doing routine and repetitional move- 

(Continued on Page 60) 


A group of Ted Shawn dancers in “Pacific 231” (music by Honegger) performed with the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York. 
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Report on the Proposed Affiliation 


of the American Physical Education Association with the 
National Education Association 


OR SOME years, there has been discussion con- 
. cerning the possibility of affiliation of the American 

Physical Education Association and the National 
Education Association. There have been protagonists and 
antagonists of the idea. Over a period of several years, 
a national committee worked to explore the possibilities 
and a report was made by the chairman, Dr. William H. 
Burdick. 

In the summer of 1932, Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, as 
President of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion, held several conferences with representatives of 
California physical education societies at Los Angeles. 
The California groups were quite uniformly in favor of 
affiliation and a pledge was made by the president that 
he would personally head a committee to investigate the 
matter and would report at the Louisville Convention 
in April, 1933. 

During the past winter, the president headed a com- 
mittee that called upon Mr. Crabtree, Secretary of the 
National Education Association. The matter was thor- 
oughly discussed and following the conference, the 
president submitted to Mr. Crabtree the following 
memorandum: 

Memorandum Concerning a Joint Membership Plan of the National 


Education Association and the American Physical 
Education Association 


Background.—The National Education Association is 
a national organization serving all teachers. 

The American Physical Education Association is a 
national organization serving a special group of teachers 
and others not in educational institutions such as the 
school or college. The former has a membership roll of 
some 200,000; the latter some 7,000. The American 
Physical Education Association founded in 1886 has a 
permanent Secretary-Treasurer-Editor and publishes the 
JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION and the 
Research Quarterly. Over a period of several years 
there has been some conversation regarding a possible 
relationship between the National Education Association 
and the American Physical Education Association. It has 
seemed that this should be closer than that permitted 
under the present plan for affiliation by payment of $5.00. 

The Problem.—The majority of memberships in the 
American Physical Education Association comprise 
teachers in schools and colleges who should be identified 
with the National Education Association because of the 
educational character of their work and should be identi- 
fied with the American Physical Education Association 
because of the technical aspects of their professional 
service. Moreover, the Department of School Health and 
Physical Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion could be strengthened by bringing to its service the 
strength of the American Physical Education Association. 

The Plan.—In view of the various mutual advantages 
to the National Education Association and the American 
Physical Education Association that may be expected 
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from closer relationship, the following are Proposed: 

1. Joint-membership in the National Education Assp- 
ciation and American Physical Education Association, 
to all persons interested in health and physical education 

2. This membership to cost $2.50 to be divided as 
follows: 

(a) From the fees of those who desire the Journal of 
the National Education Association $2.00 to be paid to 
the National Education Association and 50 cents to the 
American Physical Education Association which would 
issue cards of membership in the American Physical Edy. 
cation Association. 

(b) From the fees of those who desire the Journal 
of the American Physical Education Association, $2.99 
to be paid to the American Physical Education Associ. 
ation and 50 cents to the National Education Association 
which would issue cards of membership in the National 
Education Association. 

3. The membership for health and physical education 
teachers would be handled through the office of the 
American Physical Education Association and 50 cents 
remitted to the National Education Association for every 
card issued by it under this joint membership plan: 
correspondingly for every teacher desiring a joint mem- 
bership in the National Education Association and 
American Physical Education who elects to receive the 
Journal of the National Education Association, the latter 
would remit 50 cents for every $2.50 card membership 
issued. 

4. The Department of School Health and Physical 
Education would become 

The Department of Health and Physical Education of 
the American Physical Education Association and the 
National Education Association. 

5. The American Physical Education Association would 
continue to publish its own publications, conduct its 
own office, and serve the professional needs of its group. 
There would be no change in the name of the Association 
(American Physical Education Association), in its con- 
vention activities of the National and Districts, nor in other 
national functions that it now serves. It would, however, | 
direct its efforts to secure a stronger interest in the work 
of the proposed Department of Health and Physical 
Education. 

6. The election of officers of the proposed Depatt- 
ment of Health and Physical Education would take place | 
at the time of the National Convention in conjunction | 
with consideration of other national problems and poli- 
cies. 

7. The Constitution of the American Physical Educa- | 
tion Association would be changed to permit the opera- 
tion of this plan and the Constitution, By-Laws, or 
regulations of the National Education Association would 
likewise be altered in accord with the proposal. 

8. Those persons wanting to receive both the Journal | 
of the National Education Association and the Journal 
of the American Physical Education Association would 
pay $2.00 for each membership as now provided. 

9. The American Physical Education Association 
agrees to devote space in the Journal of the American 
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Physical Education Association to matters of the Na- 
tional Education Association and to promote in every 
way national policies of the National Education Asso- 


ciation. ’ — ‘ ; 
10. The National Education Association will continue 


to support the work of the proposed Department of 
Health and Physical Education and aid the efforts of the 
American Physical Education Association to develop this 
Department for larger usefulness in the schools. 

To this memorandum, the following letter was re- 


ceived: 
Tue NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth Street 
Washington, D.C. 
April 14, 1933 

Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, President 
American Physical Education Association 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 
Dear Dr. Williams: 

I regret that I am not able to make a more encouraging 
report on the question of a combined membership such as you 
suggest. 

The officers with whom I have spoken do not wish to take 
the question up at this time. They want to wait until we get 
out of the pit before giving attention to changes of this type. 

I am glad personally to have your proposal and I am plan- 
ning on asking for a committee "to consider this and similar 
matters and to report at a later date. If such a committee is 
appointed it will correspond with you. This means that no 
action will be taken until during next year. 

Our officers are glad to have the suggestion and they will be 
glad to give proper attention to it even though they would not 
be willing to take immediate action. I am keeping your pro- 
posal to turn over to a committee in case one is appointed. In 
the meantime, I will keep in touch with you and keep you ad- 
vised. I am anxious personally to give attention to the question 
of a closer connection and cooperation with your very fine 


association. ; : 
Very cordially yours, 


J. W. CrasBtreE 
Secretary 
This Report appearing now was made to the Council 
in session at Louisville, April 26, 1933. 
(Signed) 
JessE FEIRING WILLIAMS 


(Signed) 





An Appreciation of Physical Education 

T THE Louisville Convention efforts were made by 
Mr. Julius E. Kuhnert, Chairman of the Public 
School Section, to obtain the services of Mr. Lewis E. 
Lawes, Warden of Sing Sing Prison, to appear on his 
program as a speaker. Mr. Lawes was unable to at- 
tend but on the occasion of the opening of the conven- 
tion sent the following telegram to Mr. Kuhnert which 
was read before the meetings of the Legislative Council 
and of the Public School Section. It contains a signifi- 
cant message of good will and inspiration to our pro- 

fession. , 
“I am sorry I am unable personally to tell the mem- 
bers of your association how highly important I 
consider their field of effort to be in the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency. Particularly during this period 
of distress when the social services are most vitally 
needed it is imperative that the work of physical instruc- 
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tors be not curtailed but rather extended wherever pos- 
sible. In an endeavor to reduce taxes too many com- 
muhities seem ready to sacrifice healthy development of 
their youth. To combat this tendency and to obtain a wider 
recognition of the essential factors in character training 
in which physical education is a very potent influence 
should be the aim of every forward looking individual. 
It is my hope and expectation that those gathered at 
your convention will devise ways and means to arouse 
public consciousness to a more adequate understanding 
of the function of physical education in a well integrated 
social policy.” 





Recipients of A.P.E.A. Fellowship Awards 
T THE National and District Association Conven- 
tions, nineteen recipients of the Fellowship Award 
of the American Physical Education Association were 
given formal recognition of their outstanding contribu- 
tions and service to their profession. Miss Marjorie 
Bouvé, President of the Eastern District, made the pre- 
sentations at Springfield; Mr. Strong Hinman, President 
of the Middle West District, made the presentations at 
Wichita; and Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, President of 
the National Association, officiated at the presentation 
ceremony in joint meeting with the Southern District 
Association at Louisville. Dr. F. W. Maroney, as Chair- 
man of the Honor Awards Committee, announced the 
following recipients for 1933: 


Max E. Alletzhauser, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 

Josephine Beiderhase, Assistant Director of Physical 
Education, City of New York, New York City 

Dr. Margaret Bell, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

David K. Brace, Chairman, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Texas, Austin 

Alfred Brodbeck, Director, Cincinnati 
Athletic Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Julius Doerter, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 

Dr. George J. Fisher, Deputy Chief Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 

Otto Greubel, Chicago, Illinois 

Emil Groener, Chicago, Illinois 

George Huff, Director of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 

Dr. Allen G. Ireland, State Director of Physical and 
Health Education, Trenton, New Jersey 

Dr. A. A. Knoch, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Arthur S. Lamb, Director of Physical Education, 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

Mabel Lee, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Robert Nohr, Sr., Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Ernest A. Poos, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Baroness Rose Posse, (Mrs. R. Moore Strong) (Re- 
tired) 779 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville School Athletic Associ- 
ation, Lawrenceville, New Jersey 

Ethel Rockwell, Director of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Gymnasium 
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Anterior Poliomyelitis wah tes Mle Coit 


HILE it is undoubtedly true that no one in the 

group which I am addressing will ever be called 

upon to treat a patient during the acute and 
early convalescent stages who has suffered from the ef- 
fects of an attack of anterior poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis as it is commonly designated, yet it is impor- 
tant that each one of you should know the fundamental 
facts about this disease.* 

While there are no accurate statistics in regard to the 
total number of crippled or physically handicapped) per- 
sons in the United States, from various surveys which 
have been made in different communities, both rural and 
urban, it is conservatively estimated that between two 
and three per thousand are so affected, which would 
make a total of between 400,000 and 500,000. Of 
these, 40 per cent, or 150,000 to 200,000, were victims 
of anterior poliomyelitis. On the average, about 5,000 
new cases are added each year. The disease exists in 
every state and there is not a community which is not 
liable to have an outbreak of more or less severity. 

The great majority of these cases are children who 
are now in, or will come into, public and private schools 
and, colleges, and it will be your duty to supervise their 
physical activities. With good judgment, based on 
sound knowledge, the training and exercises which you 
employ may result in great benefit; otherwise they may 
cause serious harm. 

Although the disease attacks young children most fre- 
quently, there are many cases among the older children 
and adults. There is no age limit and I have seen a 
number of cases between the ages of thirty and seventy. 
It is not a new disease, as many have thought, but 
probably existed in ancient times. However, it did not 
become sufficiently prevalent to attract serious attention 
and be described in medical literature until early in the 
nineteenth century, and, at that time, was practically 
limited to Europe and especially Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Germany. 

While no doubt there were sporadic and isolated cases 
in the United States many years ago, this disease did 
not appear in epidemic form until the early nineties and 
then principally in Vermont, which state had an out- 
break nearly every year. 

The next large outbreak was in New York City in 
1907, followed in the succeeding years by outbreaks in 
different localities culminating in the great pan epidemic 
of 1916, when over 25,000 cases were reported to the 
health authorities and probably twice as many occurred 
that were not reported. Previous to 1916 it was not a 
reportable disease as it is now in nearly every state 
(though in many states the reporting is very inaccurate 
and it is impossible to state just how many new cases 
occur each year). 

There is a very general impression that practically 
nothing is known about the cause of anterior poliomye- 


*Address presented at the Therapeutic Section Meeting, Annual Con- 
vention of the American Physical Education Association, April, 1933. 


By 
LeROY W. HUBBARD, M.D. 


Director of Extension, Georgia Warm Springs Foundatigy 
Warm Springs, Georgia 


litis or the means by which it spreads through a com- 
munity. This skepticism is shared by some. members of 
the medical profession. 

As a matter of fact, we know more about this disease 
than we do about several other very common diseases, 
The causative agent of anterior poliomyelitis was dis. 
covered in 1910 simultaneously at the Rockefeller Insti. 
tute and the Pasteur Institute. It is a microbe so small 
that it probably has never been seen under a microscope 
and it passes through an earthenware filter which Stops 
most bacteria, and, therefore it belongs to the class of 
what are known as filterable' viruses. 

These viruses are the causes of many diseases in man 
and animals. Though it has not been seen or isolated, 
it is just as reasonable to deny its existence as it would 
be to deny the existence of the atom, which has never 
been seen but whose nature and laws are known to phys- 
icists and whose existence is generally accepted by the 
public. 

In 1909, Dr. Landsteiner discovered that infantile par- 
alysis could be communicated to monkeys, and this led 
to the discovery at the Rockefeller Institute that the 
microbe of this disease escaped from the body in the 
secretions of the nose and throat, and, later, that mon- 


keys could be infected through these same organs. Still | 





later, the microbes were found in the secretions from the 
nose and throat of children who were suffering from in- | 


fantile paralysis, and in the same secretions of healthy 
individuals. 


As a result of these discoveries, it is firmly believed - 


by most pathologists that this disease is carried from 
person to person, i. e., by contact. This contact may be 
direct where the infected person coughs or sneezes in the 
face of another person, or where an object like a toy is 
transferred directly from an infected mouth; or indirect, 
when an object is infected by the secretions and is then 
handled by a person who transfers the microbe by his 


fingers to his mouth or nose. There may be other ways | 
of transmission, such as infection of raw foods handled | 


~~ 


by carriers of the organism, but they are not common. | 

The discovery that anterior poliomyelitis is quite a | 
prevalent disease, that many children and possibly some | 
adults have it who do not: become paralyzed but whose | 


secretions from their noses and throats contain the infect- 


ing organism, and that healthy persons may carry the | 


organism, added greatly to our knowledge of the spread 


of the disease and the cause of epidemics. It is probable 
that these mild non-paralytic cases and the healthy car- 
rier are responsible for the continuance of the life of 
the microbe. 


Anterior poliomyelitis is endemic all over the United 
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that is, it exists constantly in every state as do 
measles, scarlet fever, and other communicable diseases, 
and when the conditions, which we do not fully under- 
stand, are ripe, the disease spreads quite rapidly and 
becomes epidemic. It has long been known that one at- 
tack affords a protection against a second attack, that is, 
it produces an immunity against the disease. 

The reason for this was not known until the discovery 
was made that the blood taken from a paralyzed monkey 
would neutralize the virus of poliomyelitis and in many 
instances protect an infected monkey from paralysis. 
Later it was found that the blood of human beings con- 
yalescent from an attack would do the same thing. This 
led to the extensive use of convalescent serum injected 
into the spinal canal, the veins, or muscles before paraly- 
sis occurred in the hope that this serum would neutralize, 
or at least modify, the virulence of the virus before it 
reached the nerve cells and damaged them. 

The increasing use of this convalescent serum encour- 
aged belief that a fairly specific treatment had been 
found if used sufficiently early and in proper dosage. 
However, it had not been possible to make a real test 
with a large control group until 1931, when Dr. Park 
in New York and others elsewhere made quite. extensive 
experiments, treating half of the cases with serum and 
the other half by rest and the usual expectant methods. 

The results in the two groups, after several months, 
were so similar that we have had to modify our opinions 
in regard to the value of the serum, but even the skep- 
tics advise that it should be used if obtainable and an 
early diagnosis can be made. It is possible that in some 
cases muscle weakness existed before the serum was given 
or' that the serum was not potent. 

Another important recent discovery has been the fact 
that in a very large percentage of normal older children 
and adults who, so far as they know, never had an attack 
of infantile paralysis, their blood serum will neutralize 
the polio virus, and, therefore, it is reasonable to con- 
sider that they are immune. This immunity may be 
brought about in one of two ways; either a mild unrec- 
ognized attack in childhood, or a gradual built-up immu- 
nity from long exposure to the microbes which is un- 
perceived and subclinical. 

There are strong reasons for believing that a gradual 
immunization of the population of the United States is 
taking place as a result of the epidemics which have 
prevailed in recent years. It may be that succeeding 
generations will see much less poliomyelitis than the 
present one. 

Immunity also explains why young children are most 
susceptible to attack. 

Once poliomyelitis was thought to be a disease of the 
muscles; now we know that it is a disease of the nervous 
system. The microbe attacks the delicate motor nerve 
cells of the spinal cord and the nerve trunks, and the 
muscles become paralyzed because the nerves do not 
function properly. The virus acts with unequal intensity 
so that there are varying degrees of weakness in different 
muscle groups from slight loss of power to complete 
paralysis, and it is impossible to give a definite prognosis 
of the final result in the early stages. 


States, 
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At the present time we have no means of preventing 
an attack or establishing a permanent immunity as we 
have in diphtheria, but the future may bring such a boon 
to humanity. 

Anterior poliomyelitis may be defined as an acute in- 
fectious or communicable disease followed in some cases 
by weakness or paralysis of one or more muscle groups. 
While there are no accurate statistics available, from 
clinical observation it is believed that in any epidemic 
or outbreak there will be as many if not more of the 
abortive or non-paralytic type of cases as those which 
are paralyzed. 

Just why the virus in one case causes the characteristic 
symptoms of the acute stage and after an illness of a 
few days the patient recovers and is practically normal, 
while in another the virus penetrates to the circulation of 
the motor track of the spinal cord, injures or destroys 
the motor cells, and causes paralysis of the muscles, is 
not fully known. 

While there are reliable reports of cases which have 
developed typical paralysis without premonitory symp- 
toms, such cases are rare. 

During the period of incubation following infection, 
which lasts from one to two weeks (usually the former), 
there is generally a feeling of malaise and this culminates 
in the usual symptoms of most of the infectious diseases, 
viz., fever, headache, vomiting, and pain in the muscles 
and joints. 

The temperature is usually not high; 101°—102°, but 
may go to 104°-105°. The headache is generally quite 
marked; vomiting is not constant and usually occurs 
but once. The pain may be very severe leading to a 
diagnosis of acute rheumatic fever. In addition to these 
symptoms there is usually great prostration and the pa- 
tient appears more ill than the temperature and other 
symptoms would indicate. Trembling, sweating about 
the neck, and a slight stiffness of the spine are quite 
characteristic signs. 

When the majority of these symptoms are present, an- 
terior poliomyelitis should be suspected and the diagnosis 
confirmed or disproved by drawing off some of the spinal 
fluid and examining the same under the microscope. 

If there is an increase in the number of cells much 
above the normal, and an increase of globulin, the diag- 
nosis is quite certain. 

Early diagnosis, before there is any muscle weakness 
or paralysis, is important for it is only in this stage that 
preventive treatment is of any value. 

If paralysis does occur, it generally comes on between 
the second and fifth day, though it may be delayed for 
a week. 

In quite a number of cases there is a double attack, 
i.e., a child will have the usual symptoms, be ill for 
24 to 48 hours and apparently recover, and after an- 
other 24 to 48 hours have a rise of temperature and 
other symptoms followed by paralysis. 

Since we have no means at present of preventing the 
disease or any positive remedy to prevent paralysis and 
since a large percentage of those attacked will have 
muscle weakness or paralysis to a greater or lesser de- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Providing 
By 
HERSCHELL LAMMEY 


Instructor of Physical Education 
Graysville High School, Graysville, Indiana 


EED of an adequate program of recreation in 
Ne township high school is obvious and should 

be given serious consideration. The boys and girls 
of the small high school are in need of some diversion 
from their limited curriculum. Much can be done, with 
little effort and comparatively little expense, to make 
school a place where boys and girls are busy from the 
time they arrive in the morning until they leave in the 
late afternoon. 

Many small high schools not having interschool foot- 
ball must provide some vigorous form of recreation for 
these boys of strong stature who would, if given the op- 
portunity, take part in the popular fall sport. Touch 
football may be substituted and meets with the approval 
of the older boys. Speedball, a good conditioner for 
basketball, furnishes plenty of activity and serves well 
as an intramural sport. There will, no doubt, be some 
boys who will not care for the more vigorous sports, and 
for them space should be given for playground ball. 
Horseshoe pitching will be enjoyed by some. 

The girls must not be left out of the program and for 
them tennis courts should be provided, as well as play- 
ground ball diamonds. Sidewalk tennis, enjoyed by both 
boys and girls, may be played almost anywhere. Boys 
will not be excluded from the tennis courts but they 
will probably be more interested in the more vigorous fall 
sports. My plan is to keep every boy and every girl in 
the open air every minute possible as long as the weather 
will permit. To do this the physical director must be on 
his toes in seeing that all are engaged in, some form of 
activity. The girls’ athletic association will also have 
activities to offer the girls. 

By the first of December, or sooner in some localities, 
boys and girls will be confined in the school building 
which means that some form of indoor activity must be 
offered. A large per cent of the schools now have gym- 
nasiums, and physical education has a place in the cur- 
riculum, although many are forced, through a limited 
teaching staff, to offer it to only one or two classes each 
year. In some schools, physical education is not offered 
at all, even though they may have a fine gymnasium for 
that purpose. In all probability there will be no one in 
this type of school who is especially trained to teach 
physical education. But, the principal might designate some 
one, or one of the teachers could take on his own shoul- 
ders the responsibility of organizing a program of recrea- 
tion. This should function before school, at the noon- 
hour and, in some cases, after school. 

If a gymnasium is available it will probably not be 
possible to take care of all students, and some would be 
left to roam aimlessly over the school building. Of course, 


Recreation in the Township High Schoo! 


there will always be some who will prefer to roam but 
the objective should be to reduce this number as nea 
as possible. Some of the classrooms may be Profitably 
used for play when the boys and girls have Nothing ty 
do. The science room may easily be made into a conver. 
able play room. In the average township high scho 
the science room is equipped with plain tables, Thee 
tables are ideal for ping pong, and the boys and girls 
will take the game up very enthusiastically. This can 
be done with no expense except the cost of paddles and 
balls. This is little compared with the returns jn go. 
ability and good fun. The rules for ping pong come with 
the set, or they may be secured at any athletic goods 
store. The game is like tennis, and is sometimes callej 
table tennis. 

One room may be used for checkers, a game laughed 
at by some but enjoyed by the boys and girls as a ruk 
Another room, preferably a basement room, may be used 
for sidewalk tennis. A discarded tennis ball will do fo 
this, and only a small space is necessarily required, 

Conference lectures are usually devoted to ideal sity. 
ations in which only large high schools are concerned, 
but now let us consider the small high school. The fd. 
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lowing program can readily be adapted to any small high 
school. Only a noon-hour program is submitted, since 


many of the upperclassmen choose to study before school » 


in the morning. For those who do not, a miscellaneous 
program can be provided. 


Noon PROGRAM 


Groups Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 


Seventh & | 
Eighth 
Grade |Gym. 
Boys 


Seventh& | 


Eighth | Sidewalk 
Grade | Tennis 


Girls 


Monday 








Sidewalk 


Ping Pong! Tennis 


Gym. 





Ping Pong bell Gym. Gym 








Freshmen | 


d ; , , 
So ing Pong | Handball Sidewalk 


Sophomore Ping Pong Tennis Checkers 


Boys | 





Freshmen | 

and = 
Sophomore | Ping Pong 
Girls 


Sidewalk 


Gym. 5 
= Tennis 


Ping Pong 








ee ee ee 
Junior | 


=... |Handball Sidewalk | 


Tennis | Ping Pong 
Boys 


Ping Pong 




















Junior 
and 
Senior 


Girls 


Sidewalk | | 


Tennis |Gym. lGym. | Ping Pong| Ping Pons 























Since most small high schools include the upper sit 
grades, the seventh and eighth grades are considered in 
(Continued on Page 55) 
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Volleyball in the Required Program 


By 


LEE McCANDLESS 


Director of Athletics, 


The Principia College, St. Louis, Missouri 


under-privileged group, so called, has convinced 

the writer that there are few games so useful for 
developing fine spirit and basic coordination and skills, 
as this game. 

It is one of the few games in a long category of spe- 
cial games for the “dub” group where the experienced 
player can play next to the inexperienced without ser- 
ious interference with either’s enjoyment of the game. 
This point cannot be over-emphasized in its bearing on 
the type of game which succeeds with such a difficult 


group. 


Smee years’ experience with volleyball for the 


Submergence of Individual Differences 


It is quite commonly recognized, I believe, among 
physical educators that individual differences must be 
pushed into the background if the under-privileged group 
is to develop any kind of spirit and enthusiasm for the 
game at hand. When a boy is exposed in the early 
stages of any game as a poor player, he becomes dis- 
couraged and frequently quits before he has given the 
game or himself a fair trial. This is particularly true 
of the sensitive boy whose fear of criticism and disap- 
proval erects a barrier which is only surmounted with 
great difficulty. 

Mistakes in volleyball do reveal individual differences 
but in a much less glaring fashion, and the result is that 
this group “selling” of the game to many boys who have 
never been able to adapt themselves to other branches 
of athletics has developed confidence, as well as suffi- 
ciently improved coordinations and fundamental skills 
to start them well on the road into other phases of sport, 
many times with great ultimate success. The flair for 
athletics in backward boys is very much a matter of 
“getting the ball rolling’ and the momentum thus devel- 
oped quickly accelerates itself, quite naturally leading 
the boy or girl into a wonderful discovery of self. To me, 


this touches the very heart and soul of physical educa- 
tion. 


Game Element 

Volleyball, in addition to being well adapted to the 
“dub,” has all of the elements of the highly organized 
game. It permits of the development of a high degree 
of individual skill and of team work. It has been my 
experience that any game needs this very important ele- 
ment to be successful over a period of time. There must 
be enough in the game itself tt challenge individual 
ability and improvement. Volleyball most assuredly has 
these qualifications. 





It should be added that we have also had an interest- 
ing experience with volleyball in our faculty group. For 
four years the men of the faculty have gotten together 
for an hour and a half of volleyball followed by a “men 
only” dinner at our Faculty Club. The custom has 
found great favor and become most popular, accounting 
in a fair way for unusual team work and esprit de corps 
within the group. The task of finding a game that has 
within itself a lasting appeal to such a group is familiar 
to those who have tried it. Volleyball is a group game 
that has such a self-perpetuating appeal. 


Volleyball and the Attendance Problem 


In our experience here, we have found the problem 
of regular attendance almost completely solved. The 
volleyball program has been fitted into a series, involving 
four teams where two points are scored for each victory 
and one point extra for perfect attendance, regardless of 
victory or defeat. In this way the importance of being 
on hand for each game period is closely associated with 
the wins and losses themselves and calls forth a more 
ready response from the participant than all the gold 
stars and fancy inducements to attendance which have 
been devised. I have seen groups of twenty-six to thirty 
men have a record of perfect attendance for six weeks 
under this arrangement, and the point becomes doubly 
significant when it is remembered that the work is com- 
pulsory. Obviously, when the compulsory element can 
be so successfully erased from the picture, a very whole- 
some attitude toward the work and program must obtain 
within the group. It should be emphasized that such 
morale is not entirely the result of equipment, admin- 
istration, or any similar external factors, but is directly 
the result of the program itself and is, therefore, avail- 
able to every group of this type where a volleyball court 
can be set up. 

' This wholesome state of affairs is not achieved over 
night, not even in a year, for in our experience, here, 
volleyball was originally regarded as a girls’ game and 
languished sadly as the result of this attitude. As mo- 
mentum, however, was gradually developed, this negative 
attitude disappeared and the present enthusiasm ap- 
peared. It is not uncommon to find the outstanding 
athletes, football men, basketball, track men, and swim- 
mers, standing on the side lines at the games in the 
volleyball series, day after day, showing great interest 
not only in the outcome of the series but in the games 
themselves, and virtually “straining at the leash” to be 
in there taking a “try” at it themselves. If I were to 
touch on the comparative benefits, both physical and 
recreational, between this activity and formal physical 
education, I would be getting into a very popular con- 
troversy, for which there is neither time nor space in 
this paper. Apart, however, from the superior recreative 
benefits of the volleyball type of program, I believe that 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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West Chester State Teachers College has been carrying on an 
experiment in placing.student teachers of physical and health edu- 
cation in a consolidated school on the outskirts of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, where they plan and conduct the activity program 
on their own responsibility with a minimum amount of guidance 
and supervision. 

At the close of the last school year four of these student teach- 
ers planned and carried out the project of putting on a May Day 
Féte. They selected the activities for the program, guided the 
pupils in learning the various dances and games, and then or- 
ganized the school of three hundred children in such a manner 
that the program proceeded very smoothly. 

The school authorities and parents of the children were pleased 
with the results and there was an unanimous request to send the 
young men to the school this coming year. 

x *« * 

The National Physical Achievement Standards Committee 
is now working on a national set of standards for girls. There 
has been a demand from over the country for standards for 
girls. This National Committee was created by the National 
Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Education 
and in 1930 this Society requested the National Committee 
to arrange to set up a set of standards for girls as they did 
for boys. The National’ Advisory Committee of women from 
all over the country have had meetings during the past two 
years. To direct the field studies, the Committee has been 
fortunate in securing the leadership of Miss Amy Howland 
of Mt. Vernon, New York, a well known leader in physical 
education. She will receive the cooperative help of not only 
the State Directors but of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and Dr. Frank S. Lloyd of New York University. Miss 
Howland is chairman of the Track and Field Committee of 
the Women’s Editorial Board of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association. She is receiving whole hearted support 
from over the country. 

The study will be limited to: 

a. Ages eight to eighteen inclusive. 

b. Those big muscle activities which, by the present best 
known criteria, are suitable to those ages. 

c Those events which are possible to record in any average 
school or recreational situation. 

d. Those activities in the regular program. 

e. Those activities of national interest. 

x £ *# 

Dr. Charles H. Keene, Professor of Hygiene, the University of 
Buffalo, is outlining a list of the twenty outstanding books in our 
profession. This list will be very interesting when published. Dr. 
Keene himself is an author of many books which rank high in our 
profession, especially The Physical Welfare of the School Child, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

: * * 

Paul Krimmel is still on the job at Syracuse. He has been there 
twenty years. He is one of the stalwarts and standbys. There 
is an axiom in physical education: wherever a city director has 
been on the job for several years, there the program has continued 
despite the onslaught of depression and waves of economy. Krim- 
mel is a well-trained man and has the unusual distinction of hold- 
ing an all-round medal as the best gymnast at the Turnfest at 
Hamburg. Very few Americans have had the honor of wearing 
this medal. 

This summer without pay and losing his vacation, he put on a 
community recreation program for the State Emergency Relief. 
Krimmel feels that this sacrifice has been much worth while and 
that this community service will contribute to the program of 
physical education. It is needless to say that the Syracuse program 
is most thorough and well set up because Krimmel is one of 
the best trained men. 
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Dr. C. Ward Crampton, who will be remembered in the physica} 
training world for his studies on physiological age and on blood 
pressure, and his work as director of physical education and health 
of the New York Public Schools, has been practicing medicine a 
515 Park Avenue for a number of years as diagnostician and con. 
sultant largely in the field of chronic diseases of middle life. 


—_| 


He has continued his interest in exercise, publishing two bock 
Physical Exercises for Daily Use and the Daily Health Buildey 

He has carried into medicine the idea of life diagnosis, life may. 
agement, and life enrichment as a medical service. He has taken 
a leading part in the development of the health examination anj 
was for three years Chairman of the Health Examination Con. 
mittee of the Medical Society of the State of New York. 

The Boy Scouts of America and the Camp Fire Girls have adop- 
ted important medical examination plans and methods which ly 
has prepared. He is President of the Aristogenic Association ani 
finds time from a practice devoted to the health of the whole ma 
to give special attention to his life-long interest in blood pressyp 
and diseases of the circulation. 

+ # & 

The following chart is a summary of the results obtained from 
a questionnaire study to determine the attitudes and interests oj 
men taking the required physical education courses at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota. These results were computed from question. 
naires answered anonymously by 450 men in classes at the begin- 
ning of the spring quarter, 1933, and tabulated by R. A. Piper, 
Supervisor, Required Physical Education, University of Minnesota, 
Questions and answers are indicated. 





1. Please check below any activities you have learned in physical 
education classes (activities that you did not know before), and | 
activities you like or dislike. 


Learned Like Dislike | 
PRA RMINNEE oo ds avcscinsata ie aietensidvevs lois 89 264 21 
I 255 355.5555) 21.05 scr ccai sai sesareiccios 67 268 35 
EU ier osyinicnd.t,cz0ca aso leicvse ays Sian 124 212 81 
IN oro f.a.0 sia xenie Sus arse ievassin ie ee 238 71 
SGMAEH EACUUEES ...6.. 6 .ckccecees 238 214 61 
NNNIRINNINE 4.00 555050; 5 00,05 4 elo rsvo oe 96 275 16 
eae ion hoe aidctteinek 52 140 68 
Be SRE eer eer ead ee 15 75 92 
Moores scones sess a cain avers trees Sto 28 233 22 
WN ida racy cachphsvurttovt aacrens ois one eet 9 179 28 
Enea Pee Sr ae 17 96 76 


2. Please check any of the following uses you have made of at- | 
tivities learned or in which you participated in physical education 
classes: 


Recreational use in spare time ...... ........6.....6:65 6c sess ceees 334 
ROSE Wik RCC GON ciao na ease crise os wisrdiere oidas.etsielo cae 87 
Use in intramural participation. .............0.0...0.0<.000000096 118 


Use in freshman or varsity team practice or competition.. 48 


Use in clubs, ¥.MC.A.’s, charches, tc. ........0.600ccccees 89 

REE “Tian MARINE (CRIMI 555 (as sao cae, 5oi0 wie re ate ele e austere 62 

NSO: Wah ORRCIMEIU SEATIOS ooo oa og.die. 66. crew araieeiniore eeroiwisies 60 

Use for keeping in good general condition or simply for 
ROMER reese navas eee fave cystic os va oselhasc (oss space) inte sta 343 

3. Do you believe you have benefitted by taking the course? 
Ves—383 No—32. 


4. There has been some talk of dropping the physical education 

requirement. Do you believe this should be done? 
Yes—72 No—342. 
* * * 

Panzer College publishés a very fine school paper called the 
Springboard. It is an excellent publication and has done mud 
to build up the esprit de corps in that school which has suché 
fine history in New Jersey. 


———! 
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November, 1933 


Vaughn S. Blanchard becomes Director of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education of the College of the City of 
Detroit as the result of action taken at the meeting of the Board 
of Deans. By their vote they have established a new University 
department, placing the entire intercollegiate and intramural ath- 
letic program and the teacher-training and the physical education 
activities directly under Mr. Blanchard. 

David L. Holmes will have complete charge of the intercollegiate 
program and Dr. Frank Oktavec will have control of the required 
physical education courses of the College of Education. Both will 
be directly responsible to Mr. Blanchard. Mr. Blanchard will 
also continue in his position as City Director of Health Education 
in the public schools of Detroit. 

* ok ok 

Lester P. Crapser, Head of the Department of Physical 
Education at Pennsylvania State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., has been granted the Ph.D. degree. His thesis 
was based upon the National Physical Achievement Standards 
for Boys. Dr. Crapser is planning to refine these standards in 
cooperation with Professor Lloyd of New York University. 

x * Ox 

Robert E. Lindwall, Intramural Supervisor, Lincoln High 
School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, has just published a very valuable 
contribution to the literature on intramurals. We have many books 
about intramurals, especially in regard to colleges, but there is 
practically very little, if anything, in regard to intramural activi- 
ties for junior and senior high schools. This book, Intramural Ac- 
tivities, treats of principles of organization, use of the health ex- 
amination, awards, units of competition, point systems, adminis- 
trative forms, and many other aspects of high school intramurals. 
One feature is a chapter on “Practical Program Set-Ups.” 

es 

Mr. Louis F. Keller, Professor of Physical Education, University 
of Minnesota, is on a Sabbatical leave and is attending New York 
University completing his work for a Doctorate degree. 

Mr. Keller has been very active for years in building up the 
professional standards in physical education in Minnesota. 

* * * 

For the past two months I have been making an interesting 
trip across the country making an intensive study in various cities 
to find out what the depression has done to health and physical 
education programs and what we are doing to meet the new 
readjustments. The trip has been very much worth while and 
to date has been successful. But it is not my purpose to discuss 
the findings but rather to discuss some of the personal programs 
and the high spots in them in the different cities. 

To date I have visited Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and Ann Arbor. Some impressions are 
as follows: 

1. Our program is holding up very well. 

2. There has been little reduction in staffs; of course, reduction 
in salaries with everybody else. 

3. Physical education people are doing everything to save the 
program by taking on larger teacher-loads and larger classes. 

It was good to get to Albany and see the fine program that 
Walter Cox is promoting. Cox formerly was at Racine, Wisconsin, 
and has been two years on the job at Albany. He is developing 
a program that is showing results throughout the community. 
He, too, is one of those who is putting education into physical 
education and gaining the respect of the general educator. There 
has been no cutting of staff or salaries in Albany, in fact the 
staff and the program have been growing. Cox now is head of 
a centralized bureau of: 

a. Health service 

b. Health education 

c. Physical education 

d. Athletics. 

The doctors, dentists, and nurses, in fact all that relates to the 
physical welfare of the school child are in the department of which 
Cox is the Director. 

He has a very fine intramural program with many interesting 
studies in this field. There is a fine program of passing on indi- 
vidual and homogeneous groups. Cox has worked out a grading 
program of skills for the different ages and grade levels. 
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Illustrations of Large-Muscle Groups 


LARGE MUSCLE GROUPS ang their ACTION 


Desiqned and drawn by Albert Ben Wegener -i933- 
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By 


ALBERT BEN WEGENER 


Drew University, 
Madison, N. J. 


HE ACCOMPANYING illustration js 
the first in a series by Mr. Wegener which 
will depict the muscular action in all 
types of athletic activity. In these drawings 
the artist-author has sought to familiarize 
directors, teachers, and students of physical 
education by siniple graphic charts with the 
location of the principal sets of muscles and 
to show how they are brought strongly 
into play in sports and exercises of many | 
kinds. 

The first of the illustrations which is re- | 
produced on this page has to do with large- 
muscle groups and varying degrees of action. 
Subsequent illustrations will deal with par- 
ticular sports and the illustrations will show 
what muscles are used in the representative 
movements of the body in that particular 
sport. 

A full plate will be used for some sports 
while, for others, several sports will be con | 
bined on one plate. A list of the sports 
which will be treated in the series is a 
follows: 


Muscular action (on Skating 
this page) Bowling 
Football Boxing 
Basketball Bag punching 
Spongeball Wrestling 
Soccer Fencing 
Speedball Tumbling 
Lacrosse Juggling 
Handball Swimming 
Wallball Tennis 
Squash Golf 
Volleyball Baseball 


Track and field 
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How a Minnesota School System 
Met the Depression 


Mimeographed Pamphlet Sent to Parents and Taxpayers 
by Red Wing Department 


HE INFORMATION contained in the following 

pages was in a mimeographed pamphlet sent out by 

the Physical Education Department of the Schools 

of Red Wing, Minnesota, to the parents and taxpayers 

of the city. This pamphlet served as a very effective medium 

to explain and to sell the program to the community. The 

first page contained only the following short appeal ad- 

dressed to the readers. The next three pages gave the 
practical details of the program. 

“As taxpayers and parents we ask you to seriously consider 


the enclosed information on the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Athletics of the Red Wing Public Schools.” 


Red Wing, as well as every city or town, is in competi- 
tion with every other city or town in the important business 
of selling its community to prospective desirable residents. 
Most desirable residents, including those you already have 
and those you expect to add in the future, have families— 
sons and daughters to whom they desire to offer the best 
opportunities possible for physical, mental, and moral 
education. 

Physical education plays a major part in the education 
of the child today. 


The National Committee on Physical Education whose 
membership is composed of nationally known educatois, 
welfare executives, and members of the medical profession 
make this statement: 


“IT, Human vitality is partly hereditary and partly develop- 
mental. The power of vital organs is therefore dependent upon the 
developmental physical activities of the young. In a sedentary and 
industrialized society physical education is peculiarly indispensable 
for the development of the vital organs of children and for the 
adequate functioning of these same organs in adults. 


“II. Leisure time has increased tremendously in the last de- 
cade, and every indication points to a shortening of the working 
day. There will be leisure in amounts undreamed of a generation 
ago. This calls for types of education that will serve the play 
time of the whole population. Therefore, in our modern world 
physical education for leisure time becomes indispensable. 


“III. Physical education is indispensable also for the normal 
growth and development of youth. When children and young 
people are denied the growth and health that comes from phys- 
ical activities in educational institutions or in the community life, 
the saving in such expenditures will be more than offset by the in- 
crease of costs for hospitals, reformatories, and jails. 


“IV. At one time education was merely a training of the mind, 
but the idea is everywhere gaining ground that education must 
deal with the whole man and not with just part of him. Out of 
this conception has come the conviction that the good life exhibits 
play, laughter, recreation, and joy not as competitors with mental 
accomplishments, but as essential elements in full and fine living. 
For this physical education is indispensable. 


“Therefore, if we expect to train youth for complete and 
worthy living, schools and educational institutions must not 
abandon such essential services. In this machine age with its 
deadly monotony of routine labor, its emphasis upon mechanical 
efficiency, and its trend toward vicarious emotional life, physical 
education has become increasingly a necessity. To neglect the edu- 
cation of all youth in functional motor skills or to fail in main- 
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taining their interest in wholesome play is to court serious social 
problems in the years that lie ahead.” 

The American Legion, the Minnesota Parent-Teachers 
Association, and several other friends of education spon- 
sored a bill which was to make physical and health educa- 
tion compulsory in all schools in the state of Minnesota. 

This proposed bill was made part of the Minnesota 
Laws by the State Legislature in 1923. The law and its 
practical application has resulted in our present fine state 
wide program. 

‘The Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Athletics in Red Wing is organized and the personal set 
up arranged with the following objectives as a goal. 

1. A medical examination for every school child 
. Health habits that endure 
. Aclass period in physical education every other day 
A gymnasium and playground for every school 
Teachers fully trained and accredited 
The coaches members of the faculty 
. A graded and scientific curriculum 
. Standardized physical efficiency tests 
. Positive credit for physical education work 

10. Education for leisure 

11. An intramural program for after-school hours 

12. A varsity program that stresses sportsmanship and 
ethical conduct. 

Of the 1617 students enrolled in the Red Wing Public 
Schools, excluding the teacher-training department, the 
ungraded department, and the spring primary, 1417 take 
part in the activities of one or more of the following divi- 
sions of the department. 


Oona wh 


Division | 
Grade School Physical Education 

A. Required Course —A half-time teacher in each grade school 
has charge of physical education, assisted by all teachers. The 
program calls for two hundred minutes per week for all students 
and includes a general program of games (also after-school leagues) 
attention to posture and health practices, such as health habits, 
and relief drills, and a physical examination for all students. 

A room has been equipped for inside work at Washington, 
Jefferson, and Colvill schools. 

All schools now have a generous supply of balls and play- 
ground equipment. 

The program is climaxed by Field Day, held in the spring of 
the year. 

The per pupil cost is about eight cents. 

Adequate first aid materials are available in the seventeen 
first aid cabinets maintained by the departments throughout the 
school system. 

Division II 
Girls’ Physical Education 

A. Required Course—A full-time teacher has charge of the 
girls’ physical education. The program calls for 180 minutes per 
week for all 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th grade girls (270 in all). It 
includes achievement tests, a general program of games, dancing, 
calisthenics, and marching, and work on posture and weight, a 
physical examination for all students with follow up on defects 
found, and a course in personal hygiene. 

The program is climaxed by an exhibition held in April. 

B. Girls’ Athletic Association—An association of girls (135 in 
all), meet once a week for recreation and participation in the fol- 
lowing sports: 

Soccer—65 

Kickball—30 

Volley ball—80 

(Continued on Page 56) 


Basketball—103 
Kittenball—45 
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lowa Physical Education Association 
Pinch Hits for State Director 


Submitted by 
LOUIS E. HUTTO 


Supervisor of Physical Education, Des Moines, la 


OWA has no state director of health education and 
physical education. After adjournment of the legisla- 
ture last spring Miss Agnes Samuelson, State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, came to certain officials of 
the Iowa Physical Education Association and said, ““You 
folks were responsible for retention of the mandatory 
physical and health education law; now it’s up to you 
to really make it mean something. We have no one in 
the Department of Public Instruction trained in these 
fields. You people will have to fill the gap. We in the 
department will help all we can if you will show the way.” 

A special committee on the problem was appointed by 
Mr. Karl Greenlee, President of the State Association. A 
course of study for secondary schools, prepared some 
years previously by a committee outside the physical 
education association, was available but had not been 
printed. The state budget director approved the printing 
of this bulletin. In addition a committee from the 
women’s section of the state association had prepared a 
state-wide point system for girls’ athletic associations as 
the first step in a plan for replacing girls’ interscholastic 
basketball by a sounder program. This preliminary plan 
is to be presented at the annual meeting in November 
for revision and final approval. The adoption of this 
program is expected to be only the first step in pro- 
gressing to higher standards for girls’ physical education 
throughout the state. 

With the secondary schools cared for, at least tempor- 
arily, there was left the bigger problem of the elementary 
schools, especially in the rural districts. A subcommit- 
tee was appointed for this work late in the.spring. Many 
difficulties had to be overcome. No money was available 
for printing another bulletin. Few schools had money 
for equipment or reference books. Yet something was 
needed for immediate use in both health education and 
physical education. Practically none of the elementary 
school teachers of the state have had any preparation 
for teaching either of these. Inspectors of the state de- 
partment stated that some definite check on the work 
accomplished by each school was essential if any pro- 
gram was to succeed. 

Miss Samuelson agreed to mimeograph a few hundred 
copies of a bulletin if it did not exceed fifteen typed 
pages. Department inspectors reported that most ele- 
mentary schools of the state already had a copy of Phys- 
ical Education for Elementary Schools, by Monica Wild 
and Doris White, and suggested that this be used as a 
reference for descriptions of activities. Miss Wild and 
Miss White were reluctant to have the book used without 
revision, as their views and methods have progressed 
since original publication. They finally consented, how- 
ever, under the conditions, and also cooperated as mem- 
bers of the committee. The committee decided that it 
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would first be preferable to prepare a bulletin for physical 
education alone, which would include only those Phases of 
health education intrinsic to the physical activity situatig 

" ech : n 
developed. Dr. Walter Bierring, Director of the State De. 
partment of Public Health, and incidentally President oj 
the American Medical Association, agreed to Cooperate 
with the State Physical Education Association jp the 
preparation and publication of a later companion bulletin 
on health education in the schools, which would also be 
sponsored by the State Medical Association and Various 
child welfare groups. 

A very simple bulletin was prepared during the 
summer, outlining the purposes of physical education anq 
suggesting procedures whereby the children in each school 
could be guided by the teacher in selecting physical actiy. 
ities suited to the individual situation. As these were 
selected they would be organized into a “Physical Activity 
Unit,” which would cover a fairly wide range of activities, 
and also take into consideration pertinent health factors 
and personal conduct traits. The children would record 
individual and group achievements. The amount accom. 
plished by the school would be reported to the county | 
superintendent at the end of each year. 

A plan was next devised by which this program could 
be made available throughout the entire state. Accord. 
ing to this plan a physical education coordinator is to be 
appointed in each county by the President of the State 
Physical Education Association. This coordinator is to 
work with the county superintendent in institutes and 
other places by means of talks, demonstrations, and per- 
sonal conferences. The coordinator will usually be a pro- | 
fessionally trained physical educator in one of the larger | 
towns or Cities of the county who is willing to devotea | 
certain amount of time to this professional service without | 
financial remuneration. Coordinators have already been 
appointed and acceptances received for nearly two-thirds 
of the ninety-nine counties of the state. 

The general plan was presented to the county superin- | 
tendents of the state during their summer meeting, and 
their cooperation secured. Copies of the bulletin were 
sent to all the county superintendents and to the coordina- 
tors who had been appointed, but there did not seem to 
be any way to get enough copies for general distribution. 
At this point Mr. Charles Pye, Executive Secretary of the 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, agreed to print the con- 
tents of the bulletin in one of the editions of Midland 
Schools, the official paper of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In this way every teacher of the state can secure 4 
personal copy of the bulletin material. 

Arrangements have been made for demonstrating the 
essential parts of the suggested elementary school program 
during the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion early in November. The pupils of one entire rural 
school will be imported to show how the children proceed 
in selecting and planning a “Physical Activity Unit.’ 
Children from various Des Moines schools will demonstrate 
a majority of the activities suggested in the bulletin. One 
demonstration will be presented before the annual meeting 
of the county superintendents. This will be repeated before 
a general meeting of the State Physical Education Ass0- 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


Compiled by B. E. Bayh, 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Terre Haute, Indiana 


ILLINOIS 
Louis Kulcinski 


The second annual fall meeting of the State Physical Educa- 
tion Association will be held in conjunction with the High School 
Conference at the University of Illinois, November 23-24-25. 
Plans are under way for a program that will be of practical value; 
suggestions for meeting present conditions. 

Membership for the first year reached 126 and the slogan for 
this year, “Each member bring in a member,” will make the 
second year a banner year in the promotion and organization of 
our professional service association. 

A special invitation to affiliate with the state association is 
made to all Mid-west and National Association members. This 
will strengthen the association during its earliest growth and 
hasten the tie-up with the Mid-west and National. Affiliation will 
also offer an opportunity to take an active part in its organiza- 
tion, development and programs. 

The membership is on the mailing list for all news items and 
publications from the State Supervisor of Physical Education. 
The membership fee is 50c for the school year and is payable to 
the Secretary-Treasurer, State Physical Education Association, 
401 Centennial Bldg., Springfield. 

The July, 1933, issue of the “Recognition and Accrediting of 
Illinois Secondary Schools” sets up a requirement for admission 
that reaches a five- to ten-year objective of the state association. 
This requirement recognizes physical and health education as a 
school subject required toward graduation and accepted as an 
entrance unit to the University of Illinois to the amount of one 
of fifteen, up to the amount of one unit for four years of high 
school work. 

The standard for this recognition is that the time devoted to 
physical education must be 240 60-minute clock hours of activity 
for four years in high school, a program of not less than 12 activi- 
ties, and the minimum requirements of a teacher are at least 16 
semester hours of college preparation in physical education. 
Credit for participation in athletics is not allowed as a substitute 
for physical education. 




















INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

A far-reaching and significant ruling passed by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction early this summer reads as fol- 
lows: “Beginning with the school year of 1934-35, all coaches 
of interscholastic athletics in commissioned high schools will be 
required to hold a license or permit in physical education.” 

Robert K. Murray, Field Representative of the National 
Recreation Association, conducted a three-day institute at Terre 
Haute on September 21, 22, 23. About seventy-five people at- 
tended, representing churches, schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and other organizations interested in recreational activities. The 
Park Board of Terre Haute sponsored the event. Those in attend- 
ance were enthusiastic about the instruction and help offered by 
Mr. Murray. 

Harold Moore, who did such splendid work for the cause of 
physical education in Indiana while he served in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, is now County Superintendent 
of Schools of Vigo County. 

The Indiana Association of Physical Education maintains a 
News Bulletin, which helps to foster group solidarity and active 
effort for the cause of physical education. 

The program for the annual fall meeting which is held in 
conjunction with the Indiana Teachers Association on October 
18, 19, 20 appears to be a fine one. For the luncheon meeting, 
Miss Mabel Lee, past President of the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, and Dr. Thurman B. Rice, of Indiana Univer- 


sity, will speak. In the afternoon Dr. J. W. Wilce who has done 
some outstanding research on “hearts” will talk on the subject. 
In addition, Mr. A. L. Trester has secured for the Indiana High 
School Athletic Association Miss Mabel Lee, University of Nebras- 
ka, and Dr. J. A. Myers, of the University of Minnesota, for 
the morning and afternoon programs of that body. The finest 
cooperation exists between the Indiana High School Athletic 
Association and the Indiana Association of Physical Education. 
All meetings are attended largely by both groups. 

The officers of the Indiana Association of Physical Education 
for the current year are: 

President—Mr. Arthur L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 

Vice-President—Miss Helen Hazelton, Purdue University, 
Lafayette. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Helen Yeakel, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Grace M. Griffin 


The annual meeting of the State Education Association will 
be held in Wheeling October 26, 27, 28. In the afternoon of the 
27th, the physical education section is planning to give a Demon- 
stration Play Day for grade school girls, sponsored by the Wheel- 
ing Public Schools and under the direction of Mr. G. A. Dowling, 
Athletic Manager, Wheeling High School. Following the demon- 
stration discussion will be led by Mr. Carl Nessley of the Parkers- 
burg schools, formerly president of the State Physical Education 
Association. William Dole of the Guyan Valley High School will 
address the group on “Physical Education in Germany.” Mr. Dole 
spent last summer traveling and visiting schools in Germany. 
After a business meeting, the afternoon program will be con- 
cluded by a steak-fry at Oglebay Park. On Saturday morning, 
October 28, the Association will have the privilege of hearing Dr. 
Esther L. Richards, Associate Professor of Psychiatry, at Johns 
Hopkins, speak on “Mental Hygiene Aspects of Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

The officers of the state association are: Grace M. Griffin, 
West Virginia University, President; G. A. Dowling, Wheeling, 
Vice-President; Arthur V. G. Upton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss Charlotte Berryman of Marshall College, Miss Merriam 
Bassford of the Morgantown High School, and Miss Florence 
King, a University graduate now teaching at Uniontown, Pa., 
studied at the University of Wisconsin the past summer. 

The West Virginia University High School has just moved 
into a splendid new building. The physical education program is 
organized and directed along modern lines by Mr. Edward 
Cubbon and Miss Helen Williams. 

Mr. Lewis Carr, a prominent lawyer of Clarksburg, collapsed 
a few minutes before the end of a football game between Grafton 
and Buckhannon, in which he was officiating early in the season. 
His death occurred soon afterward. In the afternoon of that day 
he had officiated at the Davis-Elkins vs. New River State game. 
Mr. Carr was formerly a football player at the University. 

On July 1 the County Unit Plan went into effect in the schools 
of West Virginia. Mr. Norman Radford of the Morgantown 
High School is now Supervisor of Physical Education of Mon- 
ongalia county. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
at the University, has returned to his duties after a year spent 
in study at Columbia University. 

Two recent graduates in physical education at the University 
are now in college positions in the state. Mr. Carrol Reynolds 
has charge of the work at Alderson-Broadus College at Philippi, 
and Miss Katherine Steinbicker at New River State College. 

The Division of Physical Education at the University has 
just published an excellent Handbook of Intramural Athletics. 
Copies will be sent upon request by addressing Mr. Harry L. 
Samuel, Director of Intramurals. 

On August 24, Miss Agnes McCall, Instructor in Physical 
Education at the University, passed away at her home in Ogden, 
Iowa. Her death occurred after a short illness of nephritis. Miss 
McCall was a graduate of the University of Wisconsin and had 
been an instructor here for the past two years. Her death is a 
distinct loss to the University and to the profession. 
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Miss Virginia Doak and Miss Marguerite Stillman have been 
accepted as students in the Physiotherapy Department of the 
Harvard Medical School. Miss Doak was graduated in physical 
education at the University in 1931, and Miss Stillman in 1933. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Society of Physical 
Education will take place in Juneau Hall of the Auditorium in 
Milwaukee at 2:30 p.m. on November 2. 

This meeting is to be preceded by a luncheon at the Badger 
Room of the Wisconsin Hotel at 12:30 p.m. at which time Pro- 
fessor F. O. Holt of the University of Wisconsin will speak on 
“Physical Education—Fundamental or Special.” 

The program for the annual meeting is as follows: 

. Welcome by our chairman, Mr. G. Lowman 

. Secretary’s Report 

. Treasurer’s Report 

'. Report of Special Committees 

. State Supervisor 

. Report on National Convention 

State Publicity 

. Others 

. Election of officers 

. Speaker: Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, “The 
Adjustment of Health and Physical Education to Meet the 
Present Situation.” 

The meeting brings to a close a most strenuous year of activi- 
ty in which the society endeavored to keep physical education 
in its rightful place in the school curriculums of the state. Com- 
mittees were active among Parent-Teacher organizations, Women’s 
Clubs, and American Legion groups, and directed communications 
with school boards. A large measure of the society’s success was 
due to the untiring efforts of our chairman, Mr. G. Lowman, 
who organized and directed the work. 


Auaorwp bwWNne 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 

Revealing a preponderance of educational functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the school nurse, a graduate thesis of Miss Louise 
M. Ort of Ohio State University’s progressive secondary school has 
recently been added to the library of that institution. Ort’s study 
is a voluminous and carefully prepared analysis of the history, 
duties, and functions of school nurses. It follows by a few months 
a similar study of the activities of public health officers made by 
W. W. Charters and D. A. Hindman, also of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The Charters-Hindman study provides a scientific basis for 
the training of health officers based upon a job analysis of the 
actual duties. 

Professor Henry A. Luther of the Northeastern Ohio Physical 
Education section announces that J. F. Williams of Columbia 
University will be the principal speaker at their annual fall meeting. 
H. S. Wood, Intramural Director at Ohio State University, will 
speak at the Southwestern meeting, and George M. Trautman, 
President of the Columbus Red Bird baseball team, will speak at 
a similar meeting of the Central District. 

President Helen N. Smith of the Ohio Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association has called the fall meeting of the State Council 
for Columbus in October to discuss problems of a definite and 
enrolled membership in the Ohio Association. 

All Ohio is looking forward to a large attendance of the mem- 
bership of the American Physical Education Association at its 
annual convention in Cleveland in the spring. City Supervisor 
F. A. Rowe, noted for his skill in preparing convention demonstra- 
tions, will be convention manager and promises a highly successful 
meeting. 

Ohio’s State Department of Education reports a new form for 
the high school standards in physical and health education which 
are available by writing to the State Supervisor. This year for the 
first time the standards are incorporated directly in the official 
department report of superintendents and principals. 

Among the personnel changes throughout the state this summer 
are those of Bernard E. Hughes, formerly a teacher in the Lima 
system, to instructorship at Ohio University in Athens, and of 
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the resignation of Merle O. Wagoner as director of athleti 
Kent State College, and appointment of Joseph Begala to tsa 
Fifty-three graduate students in physical and health 


“ee educatio 
were in attendance at Ohio State University’s summer ealias 








Roster—Mid-West District of American Physical Education | 
Association, May 1, 1933 
Executive Committee 
President—Margaret Bell, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
Vice-President—G. S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin 
Madison. 
Secretary-Treasurer—B. E. Bayh, Public Schools, Terr 
Haute, Indiana. | 
Member-at-large—Lillian Klein, Lindbloom High, Chi. | 
cago, Illinois. |] 
Past President—Emil Rath, Normal College A. G, vy. | 
Indianapolis, Indiana. | 





State Representatives \ 
Illinois—Louis Kulcinski, State Director of P. E., State | 
House, Springfield. | 
Indiana—A. L. Strum, Indiana State Teachers College, | 
Terre Haute. | 
Michigan—Ruth Murray, City College, Detroit. | 
Ohio—Hazel D. Rex, Public Schools, Toledo. | 
West Virginia—Carl P. Schott, Morgantown, W. Va, | 
Wisconsin—G. S. Lowman, Univ. of Wis., Madison. 
Section Chairmen 

Boy Scouts—E. A. Wright, Detroit, Michigan. 
Camp—L. B. Sharpe, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. | 
City Directors—Guy Morrison, Public Schools, Grand | 
Rapids, Mich. 

College Men—J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Dancing—Geneva Watson, Ohio State University, Co- | 
lumbus, Ohio. | 
Therapeutic—W. C. Freeman, Ohio Wesleyan University, | 
Delaware, Ohio. | 
Playground and Recreation—H. G. Danford, Lima, Ohio. | 
Public Schools—Edwin Hoppe, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | 
Research—Mabel Rugen, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. | 





Teacher-Training—Laurie Campbell, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor. 

Women’s Athletic—Dorothy 
Ohio, Columbus. 


Members-at-large on Council 
1934—Grace Griffin, University of W. Va., Morgantown. 
1935—William Streit, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
1936—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Teachers Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Sumption, University of 














MICHIGAN 

The following testimonial to the services of Mr. A. W. Thom 
son, former State Director of Physical and Health Education, wa 
prepared in accordance with instructions from the State Athleti 
Council at its meeting June 5, 1933. It was beautifully han 
embossed on parchment in old English style and mounted ina 
appropriate folder. 

“In appreciation of his untiring labors for the youth of Midi 
gan and of his cordial and intelligent spirit of cooperation wil 
his co-workers in the Michigan High School Athletic Association 
this testimonial to the services of Mr. A. W. Thompson is executtt) 
by order of the Representative Council of that organization. 

“As State Director of Interscholastic Athletics from 1924 
1931 and as State Director of Physical and Health Education fro 
1927 to 1933, Mr. Thompson gave tireless, constructive and stalé 
manlike service in conducting the affairs of the association. Always 
he held supreme the best interests of Michigan boys and girls a 
always his activities gave prestige and great credit to his ofiit 
He, more than any other man, made Michigan outstanding amo 
the states in the administration of high school athletics. | 

“Tt is with profound regret that the members of the Represetlt 
tive Council face the prospect of being deprived of his valtt 
counsel and cheerful presence.” 
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COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 


The three divisions of the State Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association are again alert to keep a united front during 
the readjustment period which is still going on in the state. 
Colorado, as a whole, has fared well. Although there is no state 
requirement in physical education, all of the larger cities and 
most smaller communities maintain at least a minimum program 
of activity. 

During the summer many directors were busy developing 
leisure-time programs for their communities. In Denver, under 
the chairmanship of Willard Greim, an extensive program was 
built up, involving the use of all the recreational and cultural 
resources of the city. Bernard Joy has done a big piece of work 
in building up this program. Granville B. Johnson of Denver 
University is at present in the midst of an interesting project. 
A church center is being used for an intensive and concentrated 
course of lectures covering one month. Experts and _ specialists 
will give practical material in plays and games, dramatics, etc. 
Representatives of the various neighborhood communities will 
attend these evening lectures and it is hoped that this will in 
part solve the difficulty encountered through lack of suitable 
leadership. 

In Pueblo, Fred Huling has also been developing a leisure- 
time program, utilizing all the resources of the city. 

J. E. Rogers dropped in on Denver last week, giving talks 
and meeting in conferences of the Sixteenth Annual Conference 
of Social Work. His visit, though brief, was very much appre- 
ciated by those who were able to contact his meetings. 

Our association is making definite preparations for the fall 
sectional meetings which will be held in conjunction with the 
Colorado Education Association at Denver, Pueblo, and Grand 
Junction in November. At that time, new slates of officers will 
be elected to carry on the work for the year 1933-1934. 
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TEXAS 
D. K. Brace 

The following recommendations relating to physical education 
were adopted by the Texas Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, in a follow-up of the White House conference. The com- 
mittee on Recreation, Physical Education, and Youth Outside the 
Home and School, making these recommendations, consisted of 
Dr. D. K. Brace, Mr. R. N. Sandlin, and Mr. J. D. Foster. 

1. The distinction between physical education and health edu- 
cation should be made clear. 

2. The term “physical education” should be used to designate 
that phase of education which guides the activities of children 
particularly aimed at fostering organic growth and development, 
the acquisition of motor skills of value in life, and development 
of desirable attitudes and habits of conduct. The older term 
“physical training” should be discarded. 

3. The physical education curriculum should be based upon 
scientifically determined objectives of value in life and attainable 
in school. 

4. The physical education period should be an instruction 
period permeated by the play spirit and rich in opportupities for 
the development of pupil initiative. 

5. The physical education program should be planned in ac- 
cordance with the individual needs and abilities of pupils and 
should make possible the attainment, by normal children, of the 
progressively arranged objectives specified for each grade. 
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6. School credit should be awarded pupils for successful 
achievement in physical education, and such credit should be 
counted toward graduation. 

7. Interscholastic and intramural athletics should be regarded 
as an integral part of the physical education program and should 
receive no more than their just share of attention. 

8. Interschool or intramural athletics do not, by themselves, 
constitute an adequate school program of physical education. 

9. Physical education for girls should be taught by women in 
accordance with the needs of the special problems involved. 

10. It is desirable that physical education should be taught in 
the form of purposeful activity units. 

11. Schools should provide adequate facilities or equipment for 
the teaching of physical education just as they provide for other 
school subjects. 

12. Money, equipment, and staff should be used in the interest 
of all pupils rather than in the interest of special groups only. 

13. Conditions probably demand that in most elementary 
schools physical education should be taught by the regular class- 
room teacher under adequate supervision. 

14. In high schools, especially in small schools, students should 
be required to register first for physical education so that proper 
classification for purposes of progressive instruction can be made. 

15. Not only because of the state law, but because of the needs 
of boys and girls, physical education should be provided every 
year for all children from the first grade through high school. 

16. The teaching load of teachers of physical education should 
not exceed that required of teachers of other school subjects. 

17. Satisfactory instruction demands that the maximum size 
of physical education classes should not exceed sixty pupils per 
instructor per period. 

18. In departmentalized schools the health and physical edu- 
cation programs should be coordinated under one department 
known as “The Department of Health and Physical Education.” 

19. The standards proposed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation as a basis for the accreditment of high school programs of 
physical education in Texas, being so arranged as to provide ample 
time for their attainment, should be put into operation at once. 

20. Since a large share of the teachers of physical education in 
Texas are inadequately trained for their tasks, certification require- 
ments should be raised in accordance with standards to be’ pro- 
posed by the State Department of Education. 

21. Plans for improving the training of teachers of physical 
education in service should be put into operation at once by the 
State Department of Education. 

22. An effort should be made at once to persuade school au- 
thorities to hire teachers of physical education on the basis of 
training and experience rather than on the sole basis of personal- 
ity or athletic powers. 

23. In programs of physical education all opportunities for 
health education should be taken advantage of, but diagnosis and 
health examination should be left clearly in the hands of medical 
authorities. 

24. When the quality of instruction justifies it, college entrance 
credit for physical education should be given. 

25. The importance of physical education to the greatest 
natural resource of Texas, namely, its school children, demands 
that the State Department of Education provide adequate super- 
vision of this phase of education. Such supervision necessitates, as 
a minimum, a full-time State Director of Health and Physical 
Education, at least one full-time assistant, funds for transporta- 
tion, and adequate provision for clerical assistance and printing. 

26. Present conditions seem to indicate that the training of 
teachers of physical education should be restricted to a few state 
institutions of higher learning which are adequately qualified for 
the task. 

27. Continued efforts should be made to acquaint the people 
of the state with the nature and functions of modern physical edu- 
cation and with the necessity for providing for adequate and sane 
physical education for all pupils and in accordance with their 
needs. 

28. School children in rural districts have physical education 
needs equivalent to those of city school children, and these needs 
should be studied and provided for adequately. 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


F  yessecer ges on Women’s Outing Clubs has very recently been 
issued by the Sub-committee on Outing Club and Winter 
Activities (Snow and Ice), Women’s Athletic Section, American 
Physical Education Association. 

This material contains suggestions for organization and meth- 
ods of starting Outing Clubs, various activities that may be carried 
on by them, and hints upon how to expand after a club becomes 
established. The working plans of several different types of insti- 
tutions are given. 

A brief account of the purpose and activities of the Inter- 
collegiate Outing Club Association is also included. 

While this information is presented mainly from the college 
viewpoint, the ideas may easily be adapted to meet the needs of 
other types of women’s educational institutions. 

Pamphlets may be had at i5 cents per copy from, Harriette 
Aull, Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 




















* * * 


R. PETER V. KARPOVICH of the International Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts has submitted the follow- 
ing abstract from an editorial in the Journal of the A.M.A. Sept. 
23, 1933, p. 1002, which concerns the question of alcohol and 
muscular exercise: “There is an assumption in medical literature 
that ethyl alcohol may be considered as a foodstuff. Recently Dr. 
Carpenter and his co-workers found that this is not true. In 
their experiments the subjects were given about a half pint of 
20 per cent ethyl alcohol. Although alcohol is oxidized in the 
body, this oxidation is entirely independent of muscular activity, 
being the same during rest or exercise. This indicates therefore 
that alcohol cannot be regarded as a proper food. The experi- 
ments indicate ‘that at best the nutritive value of alcohol consists 
in conversion into heat only and that alcohol cannot be utilized 
in cellular transformations of energy or in the performance of 
muscular work.’ ” 
x Ok x 
‘geen for a nation-wide campaign to restore the health of the 
country’s undernourished children were made at the Child 
Health Recovery Conference called by the Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins, and held in Washington, D.C., on October 6. 
Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt and Harry Hopkins, Federal Relief 
Administrator, spoke at this conference. Mr. Hopkins reported 
that six million children in the United States were getting public 
relief with many more getting relief from private sources. 
* * * 
N THE Teachers College Record for October, Dr. Jesse Feiring 
Williams has an interesting contribution to the subject of 
“Essentials in Education.” Every physical educator will find here- 
in some pertinent information with which to meet questions as 
to the worth of his subject in modern life. Dr. Williams states 
that “The notion of a separate and disparate body and mind, 
abandoned in scientific circles, continues to bedevil the programs 
of educational institutions.” And from this beginning he goes on 
to outline the five functions to which education should address 
itself. The lucidity of his article will help to clear many unan- 
swered questions in the minds of the profession and will point 
the way to unify our thinking as well as that of laymen con- 
cerning ‘‘essentials.” 
* Ok Ox 
N School and Society for September 30, there is an interest- 
ing discussion of “Social Change and the Curriculum” by Pro- 
fessor John Kinneman of Illinois State Normal University. On 
page 426 he attacks the problems in the field of recreation and 
makes some original suggestions on our field. It is impossible 
today to pick any educational magazine without finding some 
worth-while contribution to physical education literature, especially 
in the field of leisure-time interests. 
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_ a determined effort has been made to aid the underpriy 

ileged, physically handicapped, and retarded children of te 
ware is revealed in the annual report of the Delaware State Healt 
Council, of which Mr. George F. Hendricks, Director of 
and Physical Education of the State Department of Public ] 
tion, is Chairman. 

The Delaware White House Conference on Child, Heal 
Protection, called by Governor Buck a year ago, revealed that jn 
Delaware there were approximately 14,000 school children suffer 
ing from physical, mental, and social disturbances, with an addi. 
tional 40,000 children suffering from diseased teeth, tonsils, ade. 
noids, vision, and hearing, all sufficiently serious as to Warrant 
immediate correctional measures. In view of these facts the Deh. 
ware State Health Council was organized. The Health Council 
dedicated itself to a program of active service in an attempt to 
stimulate interest and bring about medical correction of some of 
these physical defects. How well this group succeeded in its labor 
on behalf of the needy children of Delaware is revealed jn the 
following figures: 


Health 
struc. 


th and 


ibaa 26,78? 
No. of pupils with serious defects........................ 19,944 
Total number of defects disclosed by examinations ........ 39.726 


Total number of defects corrected as result of the Health 

Council campaign 
Approximate expenditure for defect corrections ......., $6,350 

While the State Health Council served as the instigatg 
and spark-plug of this tremendous undertaking, it had no funés 
and supplied no funds for this wide correctional program. Credit 
for raising the funds in eradicating these defects goes entirely 
to nearly one hundred school communities that eagerly followed 
through on the program of the Health Council, after the Coup. 
cil had provided the driving stimulus through speakers, motion 
pictures, slides, literature, advice, suggestions, and conference 
on ways and means for raising funds. In the various communiti« 
the following organizations, along with many individuals, wer 
entirely responsible for contributing the funds: Kiwanis, Lion 
and Rotary Clubs, Parent-Teacher Assuciations, American Legions, 
Levy Courts, Relief Commissions, Chi'rches and Fraternal organi- 
zations, with doctors and dentists contributing a generous share 
of time and interest. i 

As an illustration of how some of the communities became | 
interested and raised funds with which to pay for corrections 
in worthy, needy cases, a mother in a colored school community 
made an autographed quilt and sold it at auction, the proceeds 
from the sale being sufficient to have 121 defects corrected among 
the children in that community. In some communities fair, 
carnivals, shows, and parties were given; while in others pie 
suppers and egg hunts helped finance. In all cases the funds were 
raised and dispensed locally, for local people, by local people. 

The Delaware State Health Council is composed of the fol- 
lowing organizations, each having a representative on the Council: 

Lieut. Governor, Dr. Roy F. Corley, Practicing Dentist. 

Dr. C. A. Sargent, Director Child Hygiene, State Department 
of Health. 

Dr. Chas. R. Jefferis, Chairman, State Dental and Oral Hy- 
giene Society. 

Miss Etta J. Wilson, Executive Secretary, Delaware Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

Mr. Doyle E. Hinton, Executive Secretary, Delaware Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society. 

Miss Pearl MacDonald, Nutrition Specialist, University o 
Delaware. 

Miss Marion Breck, State Supervisor, Home Economics. 

Mr. C. Wagner, Assistant Superintendent Wilmington School, 
Health Education. 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, State Mental Hygiene Division. 

Mr. George F. Hendricks, State Director, Physical and Health 
Education. 

* * &* 


HE October number of Recreation is another magazine de 
voted almost entirely to the timely subject of what to do with 
leisure hours. Contributions of “Recreation to the Development 
of Wholesome Personality” by Henry Busch, “The Pattern 0 
Leisure” by Ernest Wilkins, “Los Angeles Trains for Enlarged 
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Leisure” by Glen Grant, and an interesting article on “Spectator 
Sports” by Frank Oktavec form the nucleus of an issue full of valu- 


able material and suggestions. 


* * x 

RTHUR STRUM, President of the Indiana Association of 
A Physical Education, has sent out the October News Letter 
of the ‘association in which he calls for increased vigilance in 
keeping physical education work before the public in a com- 
pelling manner. At the fall meeting of the association, he has 
secured Miss Mabel Lee, our past President, and Dr. Thurman 
Rice of the School of Medicine of Indiana University, as speakers. 
It was the successful work of Mr. Strum and his state organiza- 
tion with the help of Mr. Fedler, Mr. Moore, Mr. Patty, and 
Mr. Bayh that saved the physical program in the state of Indi- 
ana. And in addition, the State Board of Education adopted 
the following resolution at its last meeting, “Beginning with the 
school year 1934-35, all coaches of interscholastic athletics in 
commissioned high schools will be required to hold a license or 
permit in physical education.” 

* * x 

T= measures looking toward relief for America’s crippled 

school system were adopted by the Board of Managers of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers at its semi-annual 
meeting in Washington in September. First—support of emergency 
legislation providing federal aid to schools; and second—a course 
of study designed to familiarize parents with school finance. Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford, National President, appealed to President Roose- 
velt to assist in awakening the public to the needs of education. 
She summarizes the activities of Parent-Teacher groups for the 
coming year as follows: to keep informed of school budgets and 
school needs; to support legislative programs to obtain relief for 
schools; to work with educators; and to give information to 


laymen to arouse in them a sense of responsibility for the schools. 
x * + 


HE New Jersey Physical Education Association was organized 
in 1919 and has had fine support from the teachers in the 
state. It holds three meetings a year, the first of which will be 
held November 10-13 in conjunction with the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association in Atlantic City. In the year just past this 


association had the splendid record of 437 paid-up members. 
“_« *& * 


HE Committee on Citizen’s Councils for Constructive Economy 

of the National Municipal League, 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City, is still functioning in establishing councils and giving 
helpful advice and instructions to those needing them. They have 
heard from every state concerning difficulties in school economies 
and are trying to establish local councils to handle the problems 
constructively and to the best end. Write them your problem 
and receive their suggestions for procedures. 

.*« * 

| bes State Department of Public Instruction of Iowa, Agnes 

Samuelson, Superintendent, has sent out a large mimeographed 
bulletin pertaining to the Iowa plans for physical education. 
This sixteen-page bulletin contains very practical material on 
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several phases of the program and helps to unify the state work. 
It contains “Some Purposes of Physical Education,” “Iowa Plan 
for Physical Education in Rural and Elementary Schools,” “Re- 
lation between Physical Education and Health Education,” and 
a complete plan of operation of activities for use through eight 
grades. Other state and city systems would get much information 


and help from a study of this material. 
* * * 


HE Sierra Educational News, published monthly by the Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
is a lively and potent force for spreading educational news and 
information throughout the state. Its monthly copies number 
almost 50,000 and through its pages physical educators may spread 
their educational aims and philosophies. 

« <€ « 

7 BE summer issue of the Camp Directors’ Magazine Camp Life 

has an unusually valuable article by Mr. Ben Solomon, the Edi- 
tor, on the subject “Camp Hazards and Safeguards.” The .sub- 
ject has been treated most thoroughly and authentically from all 
angles. The article was preceded in an earlier issue by another 
interesting discussion “Is the Summer Camp a Safe and Health- 
ful Place for Children?” Mr. Solomon has kindly offered to send 


a complimentary copy of the summer issue on request. 
* * * 


PPEARING in The Nation for November as the ninth article 

in its series on the effect of the economic crisis on the profes- 
sions is “The Physical Director and the Depression.” Its author, 
Katherine Ferguson, believes that unemployed physical directors 
should, more than other professional persons without jobs, be 
able to find a spiritual and bodily panacea through applications 
of their teachings to themselves. But discouragement, she fears, 
may have caused them to lose faith in such beneficial practices. 

After sketching briefly the rise and what may be the “fall” of 
the profession of physical and recreation directing, Miss Ferguson 
ends her article with a series of questions: 

“The unemployed of this profession have many things to pon- 
der while they are waiting for appointments and wondering if 
it would be better to learn chocolate-dipping. Is the idea of active 
participation for all in exercise and healthful diversions going out? 
Is a passive exercise to be one of the modern improvements? Or is 
an intensive health education and recreative program, such as was 
so necessary during war time for the welfare of the citizens, going 
to be just as indispensable in peace time to uphold that welfare?” 

* * * 


LETTER from John Collier, Commissioner, to Dean Withers, 

of the School of Education, New York University, reads in 
part “Dr. Nash, whom you temporarily released for the Indian 
Emergency Conservation Work, has achieved something which, 
looked at before the event, would have seemed like a miracle. 
Today there are 14,000 Indians (the full allowed quota) actually 
en the conservation projects on 68 reservations. There are about 
9,000 in family or mess camps. Even in the northern states where 
demoralization on some of the reservations has advanced pretty 
far among the Indians and where habits of industry are weak, 
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there has been a complete response by the Indians and a complete 
success of camp activity. 

“Essentially, the pioneering and creative phase of the work is 
now ended. As the cold months approach, camp work will be 
diminished or stopped in all the northern and high plateau regions. 
It will, we hope, be resumed at full volume in the spring but our 
techniques and field personnel have already been practically built. 

“Tt is an achievement indeed, to have brought such a new work, 
in less than four months, to a condition where it can be run with 
a diminished overhead, largely through the Indians themselves.” 

cs + 


HE Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, 303 West 42nd Street New York City, has the following list 
of printed publications, issued free or at nominal cost: 


History, Aims and Policies of Women’s Division, N.A.A.F....Free 
Competition—A statement by the Women’s Division, 

N.A.AF. 
Platform and Membership List of January, 1932 ............ Free 
Community Athletics for Girls and Women 
News Letters—issued monthly .......... Free only to members 
A Study of Girls’ Athletic Associations in the Secondary School 

—Objectives, Organization, Programs. By the Committee of 
the Boston Group of the Women’s Division, N.A.A.F.— 


Florence A. Somers, Chairman ........ OS ee ee ear ae 25¢ 
The Play Day of the Evansville, Indiana, High Schools. By 

Sarah M. Blackwell, Agnes McConnell, Doris Kirk, and 

MeUn re MRIRIIRIIRE, 85 15 525.6 a s5:.ssscirave yess ajnisre/Sssioreianaiereieseie 10¢ 
The Case for and against Intercollegiate Athletics for Girls and 

Women and the Situation Since 1923. By Mabel Lee ..... 20¢ 
Women and Athletics. By Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. ...... 75¢ 
Individual Point System—110 High Schools—Girls’ Athletics. 

By the Committee on Point Systems, Women’s Division, 

N.A.A.F.—Helen L. Coops, Chairman ................ 15¢ 


State Point System—Alabama, Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, and 

Crenom. Tey GEC Fy. COONS knoesc cscs ssccsscecsses 
Program of Athletics for Girls of Junior High School Age. 

By Committee on Programs of Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. 

Mabel bL. Cummings, Chaifman ..... ccc. ccccccsccics 15¢ 
Physical Achievement Tests for Girls and Women 15¢ 
Basketball: Girls’ Rules. By J. Anna Norris, M.D. .......... 5¢ 
What about Interscholastic Basketball for Girls? By J. C. Lind- 

Nr NI RM aoe ils Savana aces eveiicrs/oimiakavax 0nd a0 wiajersiers 5¢ 
A Magna Charta for the Girl and Woman in Athletics. By John 

He RIN is Seven syn tibia saa love pbb Stuao Mya elwiels St 5¢ 
Athletics for Women from a National Point of View. By Howard 


RI eC oho cian Ney bu picion bre lana ceils fas Mua TN RISC Tojo SIRS 5¢ 
‘ Report of Conference on Training for Leadership (1925) .... 10¢ 
The Federation Movement: Its Objectives and Ideals. By Clark 
MN oh 5x nrc dcp ss 05a tio sae ev iseiea Si bts.8 eueans epee 10¢ 
Leadership of State Universities in Field of Athletics. By Clare 
MIEN See sa ota rh ira ideas a ane ieee Od 10¢ 
Annual Report presented at Los Angeles Meeting July 21-23, 
1932. By Agnes R. Wayman, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee of Women’s Division, N.A.A.F. ................ 10¢ 
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j= bulletin The Recognition and Accrediting of Illinois 5 
ondary Schools, issued jointly by the State Superintendent 
Public Instruction and the University of Illinois, July, 1933 ? 
tains on pages 19-21 the conditions upon which physica] “uae 
may be recognized and accredited. The following material set “ 
up the stipulations is quoted from the bulletin: ung 
A course in physical education may be recognized 


‘ : ae and ac. 
credited under the following conditions: m 


(a) The course must be well organized and graded and must 
be designed to meet the needs of the pupils enrolled. ‘ 

Curriculum Outline—The department of physical education 
must formulate and follow a curriculum outline designed for its 
own use. 

Curriculum.—tThe curriculum must cover a minimum of twelve 
activities selected from the list which follows, or others similar, 4 
minimum of six clock hours should be spent on each activity 


List of Activities for Boys 
Folk dancing 


Tap dancing Touch football 


Unorganized athletic 


Clog dancing Soccer events 
Natural dancing Volleyball Unorganized relays 
Social dancing Field hockey Boxing : 
Gymnastic dancing Baseball Wrestling 
Individual tumbling Softball Fencing 

stunts Fieldball Unorganized combats 
Double tumbling Speedball Swimming 

stunts Handball Water stunts 
Pyramids Tennis Diving 
Apparatus stunts Golf Life saving 
Circus stunts Archery Skating 
Group games Horseshoes Figure skating 


List of Activities for Girls 
Soccer Tenikoit 
Volleyball Ping Pong 
Field hockey 


Folk dancing 
Tap dancing 
Clog dancing 


Natural dancing Girls’ baseball events 
Social dancing Softball Unorganized relays 
Individual tumbling Speedball Fencing 
stunts Handball Swimming 
Double tumbling Tennis Water stunts 
stunts Golf Diving 
Pyramids Archery Life saving 
Group games Horseshoes Skating 


Semi-organized games Figure skating 


Students in all classes should be dressed in appropriate costumes. 
Students should be expected to take a shower after each class. 


(b) The classes in this subject must meet at least twice each 
week during class periods not less than forty minutes in length. 
The curriculum must extend over a period of six semesters in | 
a three-year senior high school and over a period of eight semesters 


in a four-year high school. 


(c) Credit will be estimated on the basis of a total time allot- 


ment of 240 sixty-minute hours for one unit of credit. 


Semi-organized games Track and field events 


Unorganized athletic . 
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(d) The school must be so equipped as to meet the needs of in- 
struction in this subject. ; 

; (e) The minimum requirements of a teacher relative to prepa- 
ration shall be a college degree, and at least sixteen semester*hours 
of college preparation in physical education. 

(f) The maximum amount of credit which may be allowed is 
one unit. : i . 

In order to receive credit for a course in physical education, 
the student must have been enrolled in a regularly scheduled class 
and should not be permitted to substitute “varsity squad” work for 
the work as outlined above in the physical education class. 

Credit must be based on achievement in learning the materials 
covered in the course of study. 

Note—Athletics—Credit is not allowed for participation in 
athletics. 

Recommendations: 

(a) The program of interscholastic athletics in high schools 
should be so organized and administered as to contribute to the 
health, leisure time, citizenship and character objectives of sec- 
ondary education. The aim should be to develop sufficient skill in 
one or more sports among all its pupils to provide an enjoyable 
form of recreation in later life. 

(b) All athletic competition should grow out of and form an 
integral part of the physical education program of the high school. 

(c) The administration of all athletic contests in the high school 
program should be entirely controlled by properly constituted 
school officials. 

(d) Fair play, courtesy, generosity, self-control, and friendly 
feelings for the opposing school should not be sacrificed in the 
desire to win. 

(e) Girls should not participate in any form of interscholastic 
basketball games or tournaments. 

(f) It is further recommended that no interscholastic athletic 
contest played at night be scheduled on a night preceding a school 
day. 

* * xX 


MIMEOGRAPHED bulletin, Leisure-Time Activities—A Unit 

for Junior High School Grades, has been prepared by Miss 

Fannie B. Shaw, General Extension Division, University of 

Florida, Gainesville. Topics for discussion, reading references, and 
suggestions for activities are given. 
* * x 


A NUMBER of important measures have recently been taken 

by the Hitler Government to reorganize the organization of 
physical education in Germany. Fascism realizes that its greatest 
strength lies in its youth, and identifies physical education with 
the health and vigor of its youth. One of the first moves of the 
Hitler régime was to appoint a commissioner for sports (Reichs- 
sportkomissar) under whom are fifteen branches of physical edu- 
cation, each with its special leader (Fiihrer). Some excerpts from 
the new Commissioner’s orders are quoted: “. . . . Physical exer- 
cise is a substantial part of the national life and the fundamental 
element of the national education system. . . . Physical education 
must begin in the schools on an entirely new basis. Physical 
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education must be the fundamental means for the education of 
the German man. Such education will continue in associations 
and societies.” 
* * * 
MERICAN Education Week this year offers the possibility of 
tying every educational organization, every educational agency 
and local school administration into a nation-wide program of 
vigorous defense of the schools. Its theme will be “Meeting the 
Emergency in Education.” 

Following are the day-by-day topics for American Education 
Week outlined by the National Education Association: 

Monday, November 6—The Increased Responsibilities of the 
Schools. 

Tuesday, 7—Financial Support of the Schools. 

Wednesday, 8—What Citizens May Do To Protect the Schools. 

Thursday, 9—Home and School Cooperation. 

Friday, 10—The Schools and Reconstruction. 

Saturday, 11—The Schools and Loyalty to the Nation. 

Sunday, 12—Safeguarding Character Essentials. 

Over the country women’s clubs, business men’s service clubs, 
Parent-Teacher associations, American Legion Posts, and other 
civic groups have been recruited to hold meetings stressing the need 
for attention to the emergency in education. 

* * * 
Dense annual Report of Health Education in High Schools in New 

York City has just been completed. This report was prepared 
by the two assistant directors of health education, assigned to the 
supervision of health education in the high schools, Miss Josephine 
Beiderhase and Dr. Abner P. Way, and approved by Dr. A. K. 
Aldinger, Director of Health Education. The mimeographed report 
of thirty pages contains a very illuminating description of the very 
comprehensive program carried out in the largest of American 
cities. The organization of the department and the school health 
council is explained, also the conduct of the medical and physical 
examinations, the hygiene instruction, directed physical activities, 
individual health training, intramural and extra-curricular activi- 
ties, etc. 

-* + 
NEW member of the many state association bulletins on 
physical education is found in the California Physical Edu- 
cation Journal. This is published quarterly at Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, Los Angeles, by the California Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Southern Section. 
A. G. Parisi is the Editor. The June issue has an attractive cover 
design and contains a number of interesting articles. The leading 
article by Dr. Emory Bogardus, Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Southern California, discusses the relationship of 

physical education to the new leisure. 

* * * 
N School and Society for October 14, Dr. Lotus Coffman has 
pointed out the evils of unemployment for youth. He outlines the 
main problems in education for the unemployed and suggests per- 
tinent remedies. He appeals to every thinking individual in the 
community to assist in developing some worth-while interest in 

the lives of these unemployed thousands. 
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Volley Basketball 


) ewes game is very fast, takes care of large groups of players, 
develops basketball players, and is very interesting to watch. 
It has had exceptional success in physical education classes. 

Ground —tThe playing court shall be a basketball court indoors 
or out-of-doors. 
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Diagram of Playing Court 


Equipment -—Basketball, volleyball net. 


Players—Ten players on a team, or an equal number on each 
team, from ten to twenty. 


Officials —Referee. 


Game.—tTen players on a team, five on one side of the net 
which bisects the basketball court, and five from the same team 
on the other side of the net. The opposition lines up in similar 
manner. 

Each team is assigned a basket. The game starts by having 
one team take the ball out-of-bounds opposite the center of the 
court. The player throws the ball in so that it will go over the 
net. In order to score the ball must be tossed back and forth 
across the net until it has advanced to the foul lane, where a team 
is eligible to try for goal. 

The opposition all of the time is endeavoring to intercept the 
ball and toss it back and forth across the net until they have 
worked the ball down the floor to the place where they are eligible 
for a shot. 

If a team scores a goal, the ball is taken out-of-bounds at the 
center of the floor by the team that did not score. 

Rules—1. Regulation basketball rules are used except that 
players are not allowed to dribble or step with the ball. 

2. Players are not allowed to go from one side of the net to 
the other for the ball. 

3. All balls hitting the floor may be caught and played. 

4. The ball is out-of-bounds if tossed under the net. 

Score-—Two points are scored for the team every time a play- 
er of that team scores a field goal. 


Time —Fifteen- or twenty-minute halves. 


Penalty for Violations—Players committing personal fouls, tech- 
nical fouls, or violations are dismissed from the game from one to 
five minutes according to the discretion of the referee. The person 
against whom the foul was committed takes the ball out of 
bounds. 

Raymond Welsh 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, SAYRE 
HicH SCHOOL, 
SayRE, PA. 
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Points to be Remembered in Fancy Diving 


[= below are various points that should be remembe 
while diving. Some of these are of vital importance to “ 
novice diver, while others will be welcomed by experienced 4j the 
teachers, and coaches. avers, 

There are many kinds of diving boards; high, low, those - 
little or no spring, and those having a great amount of me 
Many of these have an abrupt rise to the end, while others om 
kept in good condition slope down. With a little practice = 
experienced diver should be able to transfer from one extreme t : 
of board to another, but the novice or intermediate diver js oan 
to make this change. ‘ 

The main difference in high and low board diving is that the 
movements are slower on the high board. Since most diving jg 
done on, low boards, I believe this article can be best applied to 
low board diving. 

Always measure your steps when first using a Strange board 
This is done by first standing on the end of the board (back . 
the water). Take three or four fair sized steps, then make a start. 
ing mark. If you use four steps and wish to use your right leg 
to advantage, the first step should be with the right foot. The 
order of stepping should be right foot, left foot, right foot, then 
a high hop which should bring you to the proper landing position 
at the end of the board. Always step to the end of the board; 
a run is not necessary, and it will often throw you off balance. 
With a high hop at the end of the board, you should get plenty 
of height for all of your dives, provided you do not land flat. 
footed. The heels may touch, but with little if any pressure, 4 
good spring is gotten in this manner through the arch and ankle 
joint (knees locking immediately after), but a force must be ex. 
erted by the diver even on a springy board. 

As you leave the board, you raise your heels first, then finish 
with a fairly high position on your toes. This is an extremely im. 
portant part of diving and one that must be performed correctly, 
Many teachers do not stress the importance of leaving the board 
properly and wonder why their divers are only mediocre. In leay- 
ing the board, the body must be perpendicular to the water; the 
body should not lean forward or backward. Here, the arms are 
used as an aid in gaining height. The arms are held in a loose po- 
sition but under control while the approach is made. At the end 
of the spring, the arms are locked. This is done to aid in body 
balance, also to increase the height. As the diver leaves the board, 
the head should be raised in even time and then lowered slowly, 
the finish coming just a moment before entering the water. The 
head is the most important balancer of the body, and these move- 
ments should be practiced over and over until the timing is very 
even. 

In performing a good dive, there should be no jerky move- 
ments. In the plain header dive and most of the other dives, a 
slight arch of the back is much better than a large arch. In arch- 
ing to extreme, the diver often ruins a dive. In the plain forward 
header dive, the body as it enters the water should be stretched 
from finger tips to toes. The body cuts the water with little or 
no splash and the experienced diver continues downward in this 
position until he is sure that he is entirely covered with water. 
He does not relax when he is about half way through the dive. 
Do not forget that the dive is not completed until your body is 
entirely covered. Many divers have this fault. A sure way to 
prevent it is to stretch the body until the fingers have touched the 
bottom of the pool. In other words, make deep dives. 

It is necessary for a diver to get the feel of a dive before he 
can expect to become very efficient. This is quite difficult for 
some divers. They do not have a highly coordinated kinetic sense; 
their sense of equilibrium is not as efficient as it might be, and 
they will never be able to dive well, even though they practice 
diligently. Very good divers have been known to slump in their 
diving; this probably resulted from a change in their sense of 
balance. Kinetic sense changes with age. A diver with a very good 
sense of balance will probably be more successful than one with a 
poor sense of equilibrium. 

The carriage of the body in the air should be graceful and 
confident. There should be no jerky movements. A lowering o 


the head and arms too quickly will cause the performer to drop 
too quickly. 
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: the water, there should be very little, if any 
- a aunt be rigid, and the feet and toes straight. 
oe. uld reach straight down and not try to retard his speed 
or “ touches the bottom of the pool. 
- divers try to reach the water as soon as possible. This 
: pon mistake. In so doing, the dive is completed in a hurry 
- jerky movements. One of the main principles of diving 
and aa band of height; this helps the diver to complete all of 
oe rly before he enters the water. 
George T. Lee 
Ass’t COACH OF SWIMMING 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Simple Point System for Grading in Physical Education 


RADING and marking have always been a source of worry to 
G the physical director. What system should be employed and 
what rating should be given to each separate phase of work has 
proved to be a problem of great importance. 

In this simple point system of grading for physical education, 
anything that cannot be clearly understood by the girls is not con- 
sidered. As in other educational subjects no particular mention is 
made of sportsmanship, attitude, or citizenship, but the physical 
director always observes these things. 

We have endeavored to make the recording as easy as possible, 
avoiding dishonesty and errors. Each student is required to keep 
an individual record for her own reference, recording each day 
the number of points she has made. Then at the end of the quarter 
the girl is able to check up with the office record, which is kept 
by two members of the commercial department, and see if her 
record is in accordance with the one kept in the office. 

A small table is placed at the entrance of the dressing rooms 
upon which there is a box containing small slips of paper that 
the girls may use to write the number of points they earn each 
day. The slips of paper are then dropped into another box which 
is, at the end of the day, collected by the office recorders who 
credit the girls with the number of points they have written on 
the paper slips. At the close of the week the points for each girl 
are totaled, thus making it a little less difficult to get the total 
number of points for each individual at the end of the quarter. 

In order that there may be no dishonesty in regard to the num- 
ber of points recorded on the slips by the girls, the team captains 
are required to post upon the bulletin board each day the scores 
made by their teams. It is a very simple process, therefore, to 
check back upon the paper slips, if there is any reason to doubt 
the honesty of the girls who turned in the slips. 

Each girl is required to keep a small note book in which she 
records her points each day. This requirement is made so that 
the girl may know her grade at all times. ° 

In case of absence the girls are allowed the privilege of making 
up the points lost, provided they are made up at a time other 
than her regular class period. 

Each class is divided into squads, each squad having a captain. 
The winning teams play off their games at the homeroom period; 
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thus it is possible for those girls playing on winning teams to be 
able to make a greater number of points. 

The “Honor Roll” is provided for those girls who have earned 
the maximum number of points for one term or quarter. The girls 
who make the Honor Roll are awarded a pin to be worn the 
following quarter. If the girl is able to remain on the Honor Roll 
four consecutive quarters, the pin is hers permanently. In the sec- 
ond year the girl may receive the guard, and in the third year she 
is given an opportunity to earn a numeral. 

This system not only gives the physical director a definite basis 
for grading, but also tends to create, among the girls, an added 
interest in the work. 

If on some day a girl wishes to be excused from physical educa- 
tion or for some reason does not dress, she is not questioned as to 
her reason for not participating in that day’s work, but is merely 
reminded of the fact that she will receive no points for that day. 

In the Sweetwater Union High School there are about 250 girls 
and one director. This point system thus simplifies grading for the 
latter. 

The following table is for the purpose of showing how many 
points are received for various activities. No girl is eligible for 
points unless in full gym uniform. 


Physical Education, all out-of-door work: Daily 
Taking all formal exercises and folk dancing ............. 50 
Taking only part of exercises or folk dancing ............. 25 
MU NS 6 55:16 8a: s5 cw dsb 96,0 ie 0b co 54 iwi Ob Sw avec pee 25 
A member of the winning team ...................00008 50 
ee | ra 25 
Class captain (Captain takes daily attendance) ........... 5 
Team captain (This is when team does active work) ..... 5 
MN one cucusinwiic ie ido as eG Miia Raa ES Ae eure 5 
Basketball throw. Each good throw .................... 1 
Volleyball serve. Each good serve ..................005- 1 
Baseball thrown through target. Each good throw ....... 1 
Tennis Serve. Each good serve ........cccscccsccssccce 1 
Soccer goal kick. Each good goal kick .................. 1 


In the case of the activities for which a student may receive one 
point the student is limited to ten tries on each activity. 
Voluntary participation: 


Attending G.A.A. and taking part in activities ........... 50 
Playing one-half hour before school .................... 10 
Participating in games at homeroom period: 

NVAMTNNE TERED TRDRIVOS, 5.10.65 0.6000: 6c 10:00 50.5 baw 15 

ROSIE GEAR DOORN ois oss 6s sisine ne lassses nas eediewes 10 
Intramural games at homeroom period: 

WUBI PAY TODO oo oo 0 5 00:05 0 80:00 000.0%dsddawaees 100 

RNS BO PN res 6 sia eco 5s 656 o-ke Nowa eK ow 50 
Refereeing during menstrual period ..................... 50 
RUNNIN MEME ooo. cic bas 3,01 wanna Nisha wie Gubuiaion 100 

Dancing Classes: for term 

Working conscientiously during entire class period........ 50 
Working and teaching an original dance ................ 50 
Home practice, one-fourth hour per day ................. 15 
DARCY ON SCHOO! PPORTAM: 6...o co. 6o ccc scinccccncdiecsece 100 
Attending dance appreciation class at homeroom ......... 25 
Reading or making report at dance appreciation class ..... 25 








Distinguished for the excellence of its training in preparing 
young women for the profession of Physical Education, 
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dents to teach all branches of Physical Education; and a 
three-year course in Physical Therapeutics. 
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The Basis for Grading: 
200 points per week equal to 1. 
160 points per week equal to 2. 
130 points per week equal to 3. 
100 points per week equal to 4. 
Less than 100 points per week is a failure. 


We have five forty-five minute periods per week, and on one 
day the girls attend the health education class with the school 
nurse. As there are no points awarded for this class the grading is 
based upon four days a week and ten weeks a term. 


Mary Roberts 
DIRECTOR OF PHySICAL EDUCA- 
TION FOR GIRLS, SWEETWATER 
Union Hicu ScHoor, NATIONAL 
City, CALIFORNIA. 
+ *e 2 


Two New Games 

HE Student Committee on games and Rules of Miami Edison 

Junior High School of Miami, Florida, present the following 
two games which have been evolved to meet very definite needs 
in their school. 

The problems to be solved were outlined as follows: 

1. The games must use large groups of students on the floor at 
one time. 

2. The games must be difficult enough for the skilled players 
and at the same time must provide opportunity for the unskilled 
player to build up her technique. 

3. The games are to contain the elements of basketball and 
soccer, if possible. 

4. The games must not require more playing area than the 
regulation basketball court (90’ by 45’) 

The committee feels that the games “Speed Pin Ball” and 
“Modified Speed Pin Ball” more than solved the above problem. 
Enthusiasm for the games has been shown in the fact that the 
students demanded intramural tournaments in both games. Copies 
of the games have been sent to other schools in Florida and have 
been tried out with success. 


1. Speed Pin Ball 
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Playing Court—90 ft. by 45 ft. 


Center area divided into five areas—width 9 ft. 
Circle—Inner radius 3 ft. outer radius 5 ft. 
Free Throw line—2 ft. long, midway court. 


Rule I. Field of Play 

Sec. I—The field of play shall be the regulation three-division 
basketball court for girls. 

Sec. II1—The field of play shall be marked by boundary lines— 
those at the sides shall be known as side lines, those at the ends 
shall be known as end lines. 

Sec. I1]—The playing arc shall be divided into three equal divi- 
sions by lines two inches wide parallel to the end lines. 

Sec. IV.—The center area shall be divided into five equal sections 
by lines parallel to the side lines. 

Sec. V—The goal circle shall have a radius of three feet and shall 
be at a point half way between the side lines, and fifteen feet from 
the end line. The guard circle shall be drawn around the goal circle 
two feet from the goal circle. 
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S€crion e 
Position of Players 


Note: The area within the goal circle is dead area, and the penalty 
for touching inside of it is a free shot for the opposite side. 

Sec. VI.—A free shot line two feet long shall be marked half way 
between and parallel to the end lines on a line with the center of 
the goal circle. 

Rule II. 

Sec. I—The ball shall be the regulation soccer ball. 

Sec. II—The Indian clubs shall not weigh more than 1% lbs, 
Rule Ill. 

Sec. I—Each team shall wear a distinguishing color. 

Sec. 11—Tennis shoes must be worn by every player. 
Rule IV. 

For rules for officials and their duties, see Spalding’s Oficial 
Soccer Guide. 

Rule V. Players 

Sec. I—(a) The game shall be played by fifteen players on each 
team. (See diagram for positions of players) 
Center forward 
Right inside 
Right outside Forward line 
Left inside 
Left outside 

Note: X forward line may play sections B and C, but may not 
play behind line YZ in section A. When playing in center section, 
each forward must play in her own alley. O forward line may play 
sections B and A, but may not play back of line MN in section C, 


Left Guard Rov; 4 
Right guard Set aeanel 


Note: X roving guards may play anywhere in section A outside 
of guard circle. They may not cross line YZ. O roving guards may 
play anywhere in area C outside of the guard circle, but may not 
cross line MN. 

Center forward guard 

Right forward guard 

Left forward guard 

Right guard Circle guards 
Left guard 

Right rear guard 

Left rear guard 

Left guard 

Note: Circle guards are limited to the area between the two goal 
circles. 

(b) No substitutions may be made except in case of accident. 

Rule V1. 

Sec. I—Definitions. 

(a) A ball that rolls along the ground or fails to bounce at least 
knee high is known as a “ground ball” and must be played by 
dribbling or kicking as in soccer. Rules for playing “ground ball” 
are the same as official soccer rules, e.g. throw in—free kick—ttc. 

(b) If the ball bounces at least knee high and is caught in both 
hands, it is known as an “air ball” and is passed, dribbled, etc., a 
in basketball. Rules for fouls, violations, tie balls, etc., apply just 
as in basketball. 

An “air ball” immediately becomes a ground ball as soon as it 
has to be played below knee height. A “ground ball’? becomes al 
“air ball” as soon as it is booted above knee height and is caught 
in both hands. 
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Sec. 11 —The duration of the game shall be fifteen minute halves 

ith a five minute rest period between halves. 

‘i [1] —The game may be started by the referee— 

1 Throwing the ball into center of center area—teams rushing 
the ball at the sound of the whistle. 

2. Toss up between two center forwards. (Rules of basketball.) 

3. Soccer kick-off. (Soccer Rules.) 

Rule VII. Scoring 

Sec. LA field goal shall score two points— 

1. When the ball knocks down the Indian club. 

2, When a guard accidentally knocks down the club. 

Sec. II—A successful free shot shall scoré one point. 

A free shot from center free shot line shall be given for a personal 
foul when playing air ball. (See basketball rules for personal fouls.) 
If goal is made, the ball is put in play in center; if not made, it 
shall be considered in play. 


Il. Modified Speed Pin Ball 
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Object —To get the ball to own “goalie” at opposite end of the 
court. 

Players——Line up as for soccer, except for the “goalie:” 

1. The “goalie” plays beyond the end line and may receive the 
ball at any position beyond the end line. 

2. (a) Forward line may play in area mnxy but may not go 
back of line mn. 

(b) Forward line 0 may play area poab but may not go back 
of line po. 

(c) When playing in section a each forward must play in her 
own alley. 

3. X halfbacks and fullbacks may play only area anmb. 

0 halfbacks and fullbacks may play only area poyx. 

Rules for Speed Pin Ball apply in this game: 

1, Groundball—rules and penalties same as for soccer. 

2. Air ball—rules and penalties same as for basketball. 

Note: Only when goal is made on “air ball” does it count (2 
= Free throws and kicks are taken from center free throw 

e. 

Student Committee on Rules 
Miami Epison Junior HicH 
ScHooLt, M1ami, Fiorina 


» line CC’ if not already painte: 
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Two Original Games 
I. Lane Corner Ball* 
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Players —16 to 50. 

Equipment.—One basketball, soft chalk. 

Preparation—Mark off squares in each corner, 8-foot square; 
lines marking a lane 8 feet wide through center of floor; middle 
1 floor. 

Players —Divide players into two teams of equal number, each 
with a captain, and assign two members of each team to corner 
positions. The rest of the teams line up on opposite side as line CC’. 

Space.—One half or whole gymnasium. 

Object—To complete a pass to either of your team’s corner men. 

Start—Jump ball between two opponents at center of floor at 
beginning of each half. 

Procedure.—After ball has been tapped from jump ball, each 
team may move anywhere in its back court (back of CC’), or any- 
where in the center lane. Any number of players may move in 
the center lane. Passes to the corner men may be made from 
either the back court-or the center lane. Teams exchange posi- 
tions between halves. Four minute halves are played. 

Score—Announced between halves. 

Rules—The recognized fouls in basketball are penalized in this 
game, also other specific violations. 

Fouls—(a) All personal fouls, such as hacking, holding, charg- 
ing, tripping, pushing, etc. 

(b) Violations, such as walking with the ball, double dribble, 
and delaying the game. 

(c) Traveling over any of the restraining lines. 

(d) Corner men leaving their corners at any time or passing the 
ball from one corner to another. 

Penalty—For above fouls or violations: 

(a) Opponents gain possession of the ball out-of-bounds at the 
nearest point or portion of their back court. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


* Originated and developed by Spencer Wooley while doing his 
practice teaching at Ocean Grove, under the leadership of Mr. Ben 
Dillenbeck. 
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(b) All held balls are to be called by the players and scrimmaged 
at the point of occurrence. 

(c) If the ball goes out of bounds, it is put in play at that point 
by the team whose back court it left. 

(d) Neither team may advance beyond line CC’ except down 
center lane. 

Scoring.—Each successful pass to a corner man counts 1 point. 
Passes caught from a wall rebound do not count. 

Purpose of Game—tTo develop the fundamentals of teamwork, 
accuracy, passing, guarding, and position play similar to basketball 
but adaptable for the use of many players. 

Note for Teachers—A variation of this game may be played 
called “Ace in the Hole.” This game calls for new floor markings 
and a slight shift in team positions. This game teaches the funda- 
mentals of a “sideline offense,” used in most high school basketball. 


Diagram of Playing Space 
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Each team may work the ball down either of two sidelines to 
pass to the single receiver or “ace in the hole.” The same rules and 
scoring of Lane Corner Ball are applicable. 


Il. Gymnasium Hockey* 

Team.—Mass (8-30 players) Gymnasium, playroom. 

Equipment.—One rope or rubber disc or a puck, and a wand 
for each player. 

Preparation—Use an open-center rope or rubber disc which has 
a diameter of about six inches. The rope or rubber should be ap- 
proximately one inch thick. This disc is preferred to the puck, 
which is solid, although the puck may be used. Mark court, as 
per diagram, into three areas with the single goal area at each end. 

Players—The game is best played with about eight players on 
each team. The players are arranged according to the diagram, 
with three forwards, two centers, and three guards (one of the 
guards is the goal-tender). The size of the court limits the max- 
imum number of players. , 

Object.—The object is to slide the disc or puck through the goal. 

Start —The game is started with the disc in the center and center 
number one from each team facing his own goal. 

Rules—The disc may be advanced by hooking it with the wand 
and sliding it or striking it without lifting the wand more than 
six inches from the floor. A goal may be shot by any player from 
any position on the court. For a goal to be scored, the disc must 
pass through the goal and be free of any offensive player’s wand. 
The goal-tender is the only player allowed to use his feet for stop- 
ping or advancing the disc. When the disc is kept from play tem- 
porarily by two players on opposite teams, those players execute 
“sticks” at the point of the delay. 

Violations —A player lifting his wand more than about six inches 
from the floor. 

Any player crossing his restraining line. 

Any player other than the goal-tender entering the goal area. 

Any player other than the goal-tender using feet to advance or 
stop disc. 

Any player using unnecessary roughness. 

Penalty.—Any player guilty of a foul is expelled from the game 
for one minute and the opposing team is given possession of the 
disc at the point of the foul. 


* An original game developed by Charles Shallcross, while doing 
his practice teaching at Elizabeth, New Jersey, under the leadership 
of Mr. Robert Lavigna. 
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Diagram of Playing Court 


Variations of Gymnasium Hockey 

1. Have all of the players, except the goal tenders, located in the 
center area. This innovation is recommended for small growy 
(4 to 14 players). The score will be low. 

2. Have the entire end line marked off into sections, each section 
being a goal, and a goal-tender for each section. This variation 
can best be used with a group of from 20 to 36 players. This wil 
cause a greater amount of scoring. 

3. Have only forwards and one goal-tender in each end zone, but 
as many centers as the center area will accommodate. This js 
recommended for groups of from 6 to 20 players. The scoring wil 
be high. 

Reported by Marianna Packer, 
Heap oF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND PuysIcaL Epvucartion, State 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, TRENTON, 

NEw JERSEY. 
i: ok * 


Volley Sock—A New Mass Activity Game 


| fey game has been designed to provide a suitable activity 
for a physical education class, where the physical conditions 
of a limited amount of equipment, coupled with the problem 
of large classes, exist. This game can include every one in the 
class inasmuch as it does not require particular ability in any 
one sport. This mass activity embodies those principles used in 
the games of volleyball, soccer, and speedball. 

The author has used this game to provide activity in the phys 
ical education classes at the Arsenal Junior Evening High School. 
It was presented to age groups ranging from high school age to 
that of adult age. Both boys and girls enjoy this game immensely. 
I noticed its usefulness when it diverted the attention and inter- 
est of a few who favored basketball. In the game of Volley 
Sock, all could play. 

The Idea of the Game.—This game is a combination of volley- 
ball, speedball, and soccer. A ball is tossed up at center, and 
from then on the ball is kept in the air as in volleyball; moved 
forward as in speedball (excepting that one only bats the ball ani 
does not hold it). The scoring is similar to that used in soccer; 
ie., the ball must pass into a given area where a goalie stands 
guard. | 

Where the Game is Played—The game was originally designed | 
for the gymnasium; however it can be adapted to a swimming 
pool, or an out-of-doors court or area. 
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PosITION OF PLAYERS——_X—Team -A-. O=Team -B-. XG & 
XO=Goalies Position. XC & OC=Centers. The rest of the teams 
may stand anywhere n their own half of the playing space. Once 
the ball is in play, players (excepting goalies) may go anywhere 
in the play area in order to play the ball. 


How to Mark Off the Playing Area.—There are only three lines 
ysed in the game in addition to the outside boundary lines. (See 


diagram. ) 

1. Center Line—Or restraining line, dividing the playing space 
into two equal halves. 

2. Two Goal Lines—One at each end of the court—six feet 
from the wall. 

3. Two Side Lines—Or out-of-bounds lines indicating the 
limits of playing area. 

General Note—If an out-of-doors court is used you may re- 
place the goal lines with goal posts, however, the author has 
found in the presentation of this game out-of-doors that it was 
advisable to mark off the grounds in a similar manner to those 
markings on the gymnasium floor. A volleyball court is suitable. 
When using a swimming pool the author suggests the use of the 
shallow end of the pool—in this way the beginners can also take 
part in the game. For a goal area one may use two chairs at 
each side of the pool so as to indicate a given goal space. 

Equipment Necessary—A light ball—volleyball or a rubber 
game ball. 

Players—There may be any number of players on each side. 
The group is divided into two, each occupying its own half of the 
floor and facing the other. Each team has three goalies whose 
duties are similar to those in soccer—namely, preventing a score 
or a goal being made as well as putting the ball back into play. 
Each team has a center. These centers jump ball to start the 
game as in basketball. The ball is also put into play the same 
way, following a score. 

How to Start the Play.—The ball is tossed up at the center line 
between the two centers. Each team must occupy its own half 
of the playing area and face the other team. Once the ball is in 
play, it is kept in play by batting the ball with the palm of the 
hand towards the opponents’ goal. Once the ball is in play 
the players may go anywhere on the whole playing area. 

Scoring—In order to score, the opponents must advance the 
ball up to the goal lines (this must be done only by batting the 
ball as in volleyball). The ball must touch the area in back of 
the goal lines. No bank shots against the end walls are per- 
mitted. Each score in the goal area counts for one. After five 
goals have been made the teams change sides. 

Referee—It is his duty to keep the game going, calling the 
out-of-bounds and verifying the scores tallied in the goal area. 

Playing Rules — 

1. The ball is tossed up at center between the centers to start 
the game or following a score. 

2. When the ball becomes dead (i.e., falls to the ground) the 
man nearest to the ball picks up and tosses it straight (vertically) 
into the air allowing the ball to be struck by someone other than 
himself. 

3. In case of the out-of-bounds the ball is either taken in by 
the opponent of the person who sent the ball out-of-bounds or 
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is tossed up between two opponents, similarly to a jump ball in 
basketball (i.e., in case the official is uncertain who caused the 
ball to go out of bounds). 

4. Carrying and handling the ball is prohibited to all except- 
ing the goalies who will, and are permitted to, put the ball back 
into play when the ball accidentally goes into the goal area or 
rolls in. 

5. The goalies must remain on the goal line, or in back of it— 
they may not roam over the playing area. 

Louis O. Makagon, 
INSTRUCTOR ARSENAL JUNIOR 
HicH ScHoor, PItTTsBuRGH, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





Providing Recreation 


(Continued from Page 36) 

the program. The program is so arranged that the éntire 
student body is busy during the noon-hour. It may ap- 
pear, at a glance, that this would keep all the teachers 
busy, but the opposite will be the case. They will be 
relieved of several duties. There are boys and girls who 
like to take charge and are capable of assuming responsi- 
bilities. To these may be assigned the leadership of the 
events and they must keep their events alive. The 
teacher-organizer or the physical education teacher will 
only need to be general supervisor, assisting the leaders 
and giving them information when he sees fit. 

It is assumed in constructing this program that the 
school will have interschool basketball and that the great 
majority of the high school boys will be taking part in 
that sport. If there are several boys not taking part in 
basketball, they should be given time in the gymnasium. 
May I add here that basketball should be included in 
the noon program, but should not be the only sport 
offered. Some of the games which should be included are: 
volleyball, indoor baseball, dodgeball, kick-pin, deck 
tennis, captainball, various relays, and other miscellane- 
ous games. 

In some cases sidewalk tennis and handball may not 
hold the interest of the younger boys and girls. Other 
contests might be substituted, such as ten pins, pitching 
the ball into numbered cans, pitching at marks, or rolling 
to numbered lines. If possible the teacher must keep 
ahead of the group and change the program before inter- 
est has died. 

As soon as the weather permits, in the spring, all 
should be drawn outside by an adequate play program. 
At this time, baseball, tennis, horseshoe pitching, side- 
walk tennis, and track and field events will likely appeal 
to the boys and girls. Many small schools do not have 
interschool track, in which case it is well to work to- 
ward a school pentathlon for the last week of school. 








BACK COPIES WANTED 


The Association is in need of back copies in good condi- 
tion of the following Journats: October and November, 
1930, and January, February, and December, 1931. 
Twenty-five cents will be paid for each magazine sent in. 
Also needed are copies of the March, 1930, Research 
Quarterly for which seventy-five cents will be paid. 

Wrap securely and send to American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, 311 Maynard, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The Handling of Objectives 


(Continued from Page 23) 


written in outline form. For each division of the lesson, 
abbreviations indicating the class formation or organiza- 
tion appear first, followed by the objective of this part 
of the lesson. Following this comes any needed description 
of the activity, and teaching points or guides to activity. 

The time to be devoted to each division of the lesson is 
noted in the indicated column. The space under “com- 
ments” on the lesson plan sheet is left blank when the 
lesson is prepared. After the lesson has been taught, this 
space is filled in. These comments are intended to show 
any differences between the original plan and the way in 
which the lesson actually developed. 

It is important to keep flexibility in instruction. The 
teacher should be encouraged to alter his lesson plan as 
the needs of the situation may demand. The plan should 
be so written-as to encourage originality on the part of 
pupil and teacher. It should favor rather than limit teacher 
growth. The importance of changing prepared plans to 
suit circumstances as they develop is paramount. Flexi- 
bility and facility for change will depend, in part, upon 
the objectives of the lesson. Such an objective as “to 
perform an original pyramid” calls for initiative on the 
part of both pupil and teacher. Comments will serve as 
guides in selecting objectives and problems for future 
lessons. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION LESSON PLAN 
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It should be remembered that the process of curriculum 
construction involves setting up guiding principles, deter- 
mining, classifying, and grade-placing objectives, selecting 
activities and teaching method for carrying on activities 
so as to achieve objectives, and arranging objectives, or, 
in other words, activities, in such a way as to comprise 
unified pupil experiences, or units. 
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Upon objectives and the way they are handled ; 
ical education will depend the pupil achievement 
comes resulting. 
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Red Wing Meets the Depression 


(Continued from Page 41) 
Division III 
Boys’ Physical Education 

A. Required Course—A part-time teacher has charge of hoyy 
physical education. The program calls for 180 minutes per week 
for all 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th grade boys (275 in all). It includes 
a general program of games, calisthenics, marching, tumbling, and 
work in posture and weight, a physical examination for all stu- 
dents with follow up on defects found, and a course in personal 
hygiene. 

The program is climaxed by Field Day held in May. 

B. After-school Intramural Boys’ Leagues (with one hundred 
boys as members). Meet after school to participate in games, 

C. Athletics—Three part-time teachers have charge of hoy: 
interschool athletics. The program includes A and B teams in 
football, A and B teams in basketball, track, golf, tennis, and base. 
ball. All participants must pass a rigid physical examination. 

Well coached teams, better management, improved facilities 
better schedules, and efficient care of equipment show the ad. 
vance made in recent years. 

The present faculty includes: 

Miss Eleanore Cotey, one-half time, Washington 

Miss Leona Anderson, one-half time, Colvill 

Miss Lillian Ellsworth, one-half time, Jefferson 

Miss Doris Richardson, full-time, girls’ physical edv- 
cation 

Ray Johnson, part-time, coach, football, basketball, 
and track 

Dwight Chinnock, part-time, coach football 

George Olsen, full-time, Director of the Department 
of Health Physical Education, and Athletics, teacher of 
boys’ physical education, and coach of intramural sports. 

Under the present organization participation increased 
from 47 boys taking part in interschool athletics in 1926- 
27 to 234 boys taking part in interschool athletics in 
1932-33. : 

There has been no change in the number of paid coaches, | 
however. 

To make this program possible the department has 
used volunteer alumni coaches wherever possible. 

Athletics have been self-supporting the last six years 
under the present department set-up and have also con- 
tributed $2009.65 for other school activities during these 
years. 

Under the old system athletic receipts averaged 
$1460.91 a year; under the present set-up athletic receipts 
have averaged $3708.41 a year. 

Interschool athletic teams show the following fine 
record: 








Won Lost Tied 
ee eee ee 17 19 4 
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Red Wing has also entered nine state basketball tourna 
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ments and won four, the best record of any team in the 
ar equipment used is purchased under a budget system 
by the director and issued to the various divisions in the 
fall. A modern equipment room 1s maintained and all 
equipment is returned at the close of the school year to 
be inventoried, renovated, and stored. This plan has 
greatly reduced costs and added better and more complete 
equipment throughout the system. . 

Members of the physical education faculty have inter- 
ested themselves in the general program of the school, and 
the Season Ticket Plan, the Extra-Curricular Point Sys- 
tem, Letter Award System, etc., are some of the permanent 
results of their effort. 

Many phases of the Red Wing physical education pro- 
oram have been adopted by other schools throughout the 
state. 

Mr. Everts, State Director of Physical Education, con- 
siders the Red Wing program one of the best in the entire 


state. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 


ciation which will be open to all elementary school teachers 
who desire to attend. In addition to this, the program will 
be discussed by a member of the committee before the 
rural school teachers’ section. 

The major difficulty at present is to prevent a mushroom 
or paper growth at the top, in place of an actual program 
of physical activities throughout the individual schools 
in all sections of the state. With the Iowa Physical Edu- 
cation Association definitely responsible, sound and con- 
tinued growth should be possible. 

A plan is now being developed whereby the physical 
education coordinators in each county will work with a 
representative from the county medical association, under 
direction of the county superintendent in developing the 
local school health programs. This plan is being developed 
in cooperation with the Iowa Medical Association, under 
direction of Dr. Fred Moore, chairman of the state com- 
mittee on child hygiene and maternal welfare. The Iowa 
Parent-Teacher Association will cooperate in both the 
physical education and health education programs by pro- 
moting a plan for parent education whereby parents will 
be informed regarding the school programs and suggestions 
made as to home cooperation. Mrs. Alex Miller of the 
state P. T. A. council will be responsible for this phase of 
the coordination. 

At present, therefore, physical education seems to be 
going definitely ahead in Iowa, not in spite of, but rather 
due to, the handicaps and obstacles to be met. The emer- 
gency has helped bring professional cohesion, so that 
more is being accomplished through the state as a whole 
than ever before. Iowa needs a state director of physical 
education and health education, but there is little promise 
of one for some time to come. Meanwhile the Iowa Phys- 
ical Education Association carries on by virtue of the 
professional spirit of its members. 
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Standard quality gymnasium mats are 2 inches 
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ers for Wrestling Mats—Shower Bath Cur- 
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N academic degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
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course in Physical Therapy with the cooper- 
ation of the School of Medicine of the 
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high school with particular qualifications. 
School Appointment Bureau for graduates. 
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6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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American Child Health Association 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ciency through redistribution of effort within existing 
organization rather than through increased personnel and 
continuation of present policies. 

Through its service of Public Health Relations, the 
association works with and through official departments 
of public health. Two representative pieces of work have 
been its effort to secure complete birth registration by ex- 
tending the registration area to include every state, and a 
nation-wide campaign for clean and safe milk which is 
conducted under three distinct phases. 

The latter is a type of the cooperative work between 
this association and the official agencies, which embodies 
the three phases of survey, namely, research, demonstra- 
tion, and interpretive promotion work. After a working 
plan for a state survey has the joint approval of the State 
Department of Health, the State Dairy Commissioner, and 
the representative of the American Child Health Associa- 
tion, the work starts in the survey phase by securing a pic- 
ture of the actual sanitary and physical quality of the 
marketed milk in a cross-section of the state together with 
definite first-hand knowledge of the problems associated 
with milk production and distribution. The project then 
enters the phase of demonstration when the experts in 
milk sanitation point out the defects in routine methods 
and equipment in milk production and distribution and 
offer suggestions for betterment. Finally comes the phase 
of interpretation and promotion when, through carefully 
planned follow-up of the survey, the results are interpreted 
to the various civic and social groups and the importance 
of milk in the dietary of the growing child is stressed. 

The association has made such surveys in thirty-three 
states and one Canadian province, and the work still con- 
tinues. These surveys have created or stimulated in the 
local officials a greater sense of responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an effective official pro- 
gram of milk control. Public opinion also has rallied to 
support this program. Dr. Crumbine has stated that in 
his opinion “the time may not be far distant when munici- 
palities will be held responsible for the transmission of 
milk-borne infections on the same principle that they may 
be held legally responsible for the transmission of certain 
water-borne diseases.” 

May Day, National Child Health Day, was one method 
used in the promotion of child health. An act of Congress 
has made it a day for national observance and in 1929 the 
state and provincial health authorities accepted the re- 
sponsibility of continuing the National Child Health Day 
program and appointed a permanent committee for that 
purpose. The association however still acts in an advisory 
capacity and gives all possible assistance to the project. 
Newspaper syndicates, radio releases, and magazine arti- 
cles are other media used in promotional work. 

The American Child Health Association has always set 
as a standard for its publications fine printing workman- 
ship, careful editing, and scientific soundness of subject 
matter. This latter quality has been assured because of 
the early adoption of the policy that all publications must 
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have the critical review and approval not only of the 

sonnel of the association but of an advisory conniliaer , 
outside experts. Publications are sold at the cost of mn 
ing and distribution. ’ 

Spyglass, a periodical for children, had its first issue in 
February, 1933. It consists of eight well illustrated Pages 
11” x 14” and a yearly subscription is seventy-five cents 
It is an instrument which will help children bring into fom 
with their everyday living and health problems, important 
and useful information from a wide variety of Sources, 
Spyglass has a steadily increasing circulation and is appeal. 
ing to an educational program with equal success in large 
cities and in rural communities. ' 

There are four types of membership: 

I. Teachers, public health workers, and non-voting 
libraries pay a fee of $2.00. 

II. Other individuals, affiliated agencies, and libraries 
pay a fee of $5.00. 

III. Contributing memberships, $25.00. 

IV. Sustaining memberships, $100.00. 

All members receive the Child Health Bulletin and ap. 
nouncements of the association’s more important new pub- 
lications. They may take part in the association’s annual 
meeting and all, except $2.00 library members, are entitled 
to a vote. 

There follows a list of some of the various ways in which 
the American Child Health Association may be of service 
to teachers of health and physical education: 

To act as an educational clearing house for health edv- 
cation from preschool education through professional 
training. 

To arrange working conferences on health education 
with published reports. 

To render advisory service on administrative and teach- 
ing problems, through field service, office conference, and 
correspondence. 

To distribute (a) published material for teacher guid- 
ance and classroom use, (b) selected and annotated bibli- 
ographies. 

To make critical reviews of manuscripts or of materials ° 
for publication. 





Handwriting on the Wall 


(Continued from Page 20) 

partly an aesthetic study. Just because they do not 
devote themselves entirely to art, there is a breadth 
about them that recommends them to me as parents of 
our young library. It is in these places and in the public 
libraries, that I propose placing the collection of pictures 
and scores which I believe will give roots to the dance: 
because, first of all, they have permanent organizations 
all over the country with proof of their stability in re 
assuring brick and mortar, and because they are devoted | 
to the public welfare without partisanship, and lastly, 
because there is a fund of real enthusiasm and will-te- 
project in the leaders of the two most important centets 
which should insure to the infant library a healthy be 
ginning. 
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Administrative Methods 


(Continued from Page 16) 

Because of the amount of school news appearing on its 
pages, principals became interested in it and posted it in 
the hall where pupils could read it. When any school was 

‘yen some mention, the principal would draw a red 
circle about the item to call the pupils’ attention to it, 
and our whole health situation in that school would 
receive a stimulus, owing to the fact that they had thus 
succeeded in gaining city-wide recognition. On the other 
hand, if too long an interval passed between such notices, 
the principal and the pupils also were very likely to ask 
the hygiene instructor just why their school’s name no 
longer appeared; such reminders were a decided stimulus 
to instructors with a tendency to lag on the job. 

In addition to this stimulating and coordinating influ- 
ence, the bulletin also is valuable as a means of carrying 
to the teachers new discoveries, such as are being con- 
stantly announced in the field of vitamin research, and 
late health statistics, for use in keeping their material 
up-to-date. For instance, in March, 1932, when tuber- 
culosis was under discussion, our instructors were able 
to use national figures of incidence and deaths for the 
year 1931, which had been published about the middle 
of February, at a time when the latest textbooks quoted 
the figures of 1929. We were also able to quote similar 
figures for our own city for the year just past and to 
compare our progress with that of the state and the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Likewise, this spring, we were able to announce for 
use in teaching accident prevention the fact that Pitts- 
burgh had become the outstanding city of the nation 
from the standpoint of lessening injuries and deaths 
occurring to children as a result of being struck by auto- 
mobiles. As this accident prevention campaign had been 
largely a school activity, this news came at a time when 
it had an almost electrifying effect upon the similar 
teaching then going on, and was used with gratifying 
results. 

Another advantage is that this bulletin lessens very 
greatly the amount of classroom supervision required. 
It-was absolutely impossible to supervise adequately the 
work of four hundred teachers scattered over a large city, 
when such supervision was only a fraction of the work 
of the supervisor. The monthly visit of the bulletin 
brought each teacher news from the field, information as 
to what other teachers were doing, linked her up with 
the health interests of the whole community, and made 
her feel that she was a recognized part of a live and 
progressive group. Time and again teachers have com- 
mented enthusiastically upon this tonic effect of our 
bulletin, and have urged that its monthly visits be con- 
tinued. 

The value of this bulletin is so recognized that we 
now have a large mailing list of persons and institutions 

outside the city schools, who wish for various reasons 
to be informed of the progress of our program, For in- 
stance, the libraries desire it so that they can keep in- 
formed of probable demands upon their reference files; 
the parochial school authorities and various types of 
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public service organizations, such as_ parent-teacher 
groups, child health councils, dairy council, and many 
others have found it useful. It has been an important 
factor in unifying and keeping in touch with each other 
all the civic bodies interested in the problems of school 
health. 


NOTHER important feature of our program was 

our affiliation with the School of Education of the 
University of Pittsburgh. For several years the Super- 
visor of Health Instruction has been a lecturer on Health 
Education in the Department of Physical Education, and 
through his hands have passed the senior students in that 
subject. A similar course, open to teachers and giving 
graduate credits, has drawn many teachers from western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio, and as a result of this 
connection between the schools and the University, a 
more or less homogeneous attitude toward health, and a 
certain tendency to general uniformity of program has 
grown steadily throughout this district. 

To favor this, our teaching outlines are distributed wide- 
ly to all who ask for them, and our offices and our resources 
are open to all who desire to make use of them. Frequent 
conferences with individual teachers from neighboring 
towns, discussion of our common difficulties, and sugges- 
tions for meeting them have proven of value to both 
parties concerned. Our suggestions as to textbooks are 
often asked for; in short, the Department of Hygiene is 
becoming a clearing house for all kinds of health ques- 
tions and problems in the entire district grouped about 
Pittsburgh as a center. I do not believe that this is the 
least important outcome of our work. 


N conclusion, I wish to summarize my main points as 
follows: 

Administration of a health instruction program in 
Pittsburgh met with certain difficulties due to the heter- 
ogeneous grade groups we were called upon to handle, 
in both primary and secondary schools, increased greatly 
by the transitional period through which we were pass- 
ing. These difficulties were almost entirely overcome by 
the development of a circular curriculum. 

The problems of expense involved in preparing and 
printing a course of study and keeping it constantly in 
touch with latest developments in the field were met by 
the use of mimeographed text, issued shortly before the 
beginning of the semester’s work, containing latest mate- 
rial in unit arrangement with abundance of activities and 
references. 

The problems of coordinating the work of a large group 
of teachers, keeping in constant touch with them, appris- 
ing them of new materials, methods, facts, etc., con- 
stantly developing in their special field were met by the 
use of a monthly mimeographed bulletin. 

The problems involved in developing a teaching body 
capable of handling the subject not merely in Pittsburgh, 
but also in the vicinity, were met by affiliation with the 
teaching body of the University of Pittsburgh which in 
time, has become an important factor in making ideas 
and methods fairly uniform in what is known as the 
Pittsburgh District. 

Through the use of these methods, outlined here only 
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in general terms, the problems of administering h 
instruction in a city having over 120,000 children jn i; 
public schools have been largely solved, and the for : 
tion of a large, interested, even enthusiastic, wale 
corps has been facilitated. : 





Principles of Dancing for Men 

(Continued from Page 29) 
ments. In Germany, the City of Essen pays a teacher to 
give free lessons to the men who work in the big factorig 
and machine shops of that great industrial center in spon- 
taneous self-expression through the dance. I saw q Der. 
formance of some two hundred of these men, which lasted 
for two hours, and was a kaleidoscope of Constantly 
changing rhythms and forms of free expressive move. 
ments. Except for a very small part of the program, they 
had no accompaniment other than percussion instruments 
which they themselves carried, thus proving that they had 
self-created rhythm. 

The time alloted for this course is short. By the end 
of the course, I shall expect that all of you will have 
learned and will be performing completed dances. We 
shall not start on a dance or on the steps of a dance, 4 
person starting to learn to play the piano does not star 
to “play a piece”; he must first acquire a knowledge of 
scales, of counterpoint, of harmony, of time, of rhythm, 
of melody; and so we will begin studying the body as an 
instrument. We will learn successions of movement, and 
how to play them on the body just as the pianist leams 
his five-finger exercises. We will study the relation of 
dance to music, and the fundamental things that every- 
one who dances must know about music; we will study 
the alphabet, grammar, and the rhetoric of the dance asa 
language so that when you have learned that language, 
you can use it to say anything that you yourself want to 
say. I want you to learn to think for yourself in the 
dance, and not merely acquire set formulas and pattems 
by imitation. And also we will not be limited nor con- 


fined to the rhythms and patterns of the past. What the ' 


Greeks did was fine for the Greeks because it expressed 
the culture of their day, what European peasants have 
done in the dance was fitting for them to do because it 
was an outgrowth of their environment and circun- 
stances; but we must dance what expresses an American 
man of today. 

Another thing that young men, and particularly the 
athlete and the sportsman seem to be afraid of, is the 
word “art,” but this is due to another misconception. Art 
is not that which is stored up in museums. The painting 











and the sculpture in the art gallery have the same rela- | 


tion to living art as the fossil has to the living organism 
which produced that form. Of the many definitions o 
art, none has satisfied me so much as that of Ouspensky 
who says “Art is the communication of ecstasy.” There 
fore, you can only produce art out of that about which 
you yourselves can become ecstatic. The things that real- 
ly interest you, your own native enthusiasms, provide the 
source material for whatever you have to say that has aly 
value. If you communicate those enthusiasms to the 
other fellow so that he too becomes enthusiastic, you hav 
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- that moment become an artist—whether you use 
in 


nt, paint, or clay. 
—s sas - Empire State Buildings are in archi- 
ar 
piv - an and concrete and chromium. 

In a simpler way, art is also doing perfectly whatever 
you do, and thus belongs to everybody. It is not just 
the special field of a professional “artist.”” And so with 

ou men of Springfield College, I want to work out dances 
which put into form those things which you have to say. 
If we do this well, we will find that these dances also say 
what every young athlete in the world today wants to 
say but has not found the language for. With your co- 
operation and support and faith, we can make a great 
contribution to education and to the art of the dance, 
for the art of the dance will not become the full, rounded, 
complete thing it should be until men of your calibre 
have adopted it as a familiar language, and say through 
it, forcefully and well, those things which the world 
needs, and which only men can say. 





Volleyball 


(Continued from Page 37) 


the correction and improvement of fundamental skills 
are more quickly and thoroughly accomplished through 
this means than through the formal type of program. 
Why? Because it has the complete cooperation of the 
participant and this significant point in pedagogy needs 
no further amplification. 

I have intimated above that volleyball has frequently 
been the “entering wedge” in the case of the underprivi- 
leged boy with latent ability, who has never sought ex- 
pression or recreation in any branch of athletics. I have 
seen any number of boys—awkward, self-conscious, indif- 
ferent, and disinterested—begin to find themselves through 
this channel and awaken to the consciousness of a new 
self, a new individuality possessing that confidence and 
feeling of readiness for life and its problems which is so 
closely associated with mastery of the physical mechan- 
ism. I have many boys playing on varsity teams who 
have “found themselves” in just this way. 

Obviously, this paper presupposes and endorses the 
social philosophy of education, namely, that the educa- 
tional institution is conducted in the interests of the stu- 
dents primarily and not in the interests of academic edu- 
cation alone. When physical inhibitions are broken 
down and confidence and physical control substituted 
therefore, awakening new wholesome interests and habits 
and giving a refreshed philosophy, I contend that life 
and living for such a person is immeasurably enriched. 
This change becomes in him a dynamic and self-per- 
petuating agency and benefits not only himself but all 
those, to some extent, with whom he associates. 

One should not infer from the above generalizations 
that volleyball is a panacea or cure-all, but in so far as 
it touches and regenerates life even in a small way, to 
that extent does this game, or any game that achieves 
the same results, justify inclusion in the athletic program. 


t of today, and are a communication of 
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Physical Education and Citizenship 


(Continued from Page 7) 
ilies’ had buggies and spring wagons. Now horses, mules, wagons, 
and a few oxen are still used. The ‘best families’ own cars and 
there are two trucks in the community. Two airplanes have 
landed in . One was a forced landing and the other con- 
tained ‘sight seers.’ There is no railroad in Sd 

The situation that this young woman has described 
is not essentially different from many isolated rural com- 
munities in the nation. Where good roads and good 
schools are a part of rural life, changes take place rapidly. 
Where communities are greatly isolated and schools are 
poor, changes come slowly. Few of us realize the tre- 
mendous importance of two factors in our changing com- 
munity life—good schools and communication. 

I think we can all agree that without a good teacher 
it is impossible to have a good school. But good text- 
books are almost as important as good teachers. For the 
past four years many parents have found it impossible 
to provide textbooks for their children. Many have made 
heroic sacrifices in order that they might provide the 
books which their children were supposed to have when 
they attended school, but no matter how heroic the sacri- 
fice some were willing to make it was impossible to 
supply those books. This generation of children will be 
forever handicapped because literally thousands of them 
have been compelled to attend school and sit through the 
entire day without a book with which to work. A good 
teacher with good textbooks can do much for children. 
A poor teacher with good textbooks can do something 
for children. But a poor teacher with no textbooks is 
up against an intolerable situation. 

Recently the Girl Scouts in Lexington became con- 
cerned about the situation as it affected the book situ- 
ation, and they went to work and collected two hundred 
books to be sent to the children in a particular county. 
The Chairman of the Girl Scouts in Lexington had a 
most interesting letter from the county judge in that 
county. May I read part of it to you? I think you will 
enjoy it. . 

“The box of books, probably 200 in all, collected by the Girl 
Scouts of Lexington, arrived on last Saturday by truck. The same 
truck delivered thirty cases of pint bottles, twenty-four to the 
case, to the Blank Hardware Company. These bottles, 720 in 
all, will be used in the distribution of ‘moonshine’ or ‘bootleg’ 
liquor. I was told by one of the men in charge that the entire 
thirty cases would be disposed of in two weeks or less. I hope 
the Girl Scouts may counteract to the full extent the bad effect 


of these 720 pint bottles. In other words, the contest is that of 
books against bottles.” 








HE situations we have been discussing show that if 

we are ever going to have an intelligent, law-abiding, 
understanding citizenship in the United States of Amer- 
ica, the program of physical education we are now spon- 
soring must be extended to the elementary schools in 
the land and the children in all the elementary schools 
of this nation must have the same chance for personality 
development and for social adjustments that the children 
in the secondary schools and colleges now have. Are 
we not getting hold of them a little bit too late if we 
expect to accomplish as much as we need to accomplish 
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with them? It seems to me that we are. I personal 
more concerned that the program of recreational ed 
tion which has so much to do with the Psycholo = 
ethics and with the health of the children, and a 
has so much to do with the social adjustment anq 
sonality development of each individual shall be wlan 
to all the children of this nation. 





Anterior Poliomyelitis 


(Continued from Page 35) 
gree, treatment is of the greatest importance if We are 
to get the best final results. 

While it is true that some of the paralyzed cases 1, 
cover almost completely without treatment, or in spit 
of unskillful treatment, and then other cases, fortunately 
few, where the motor cells of the cord are so extensively 
damaged or destroyed that recovery is impossible unde 
any treatment, the fact remains that in the majority th 
end result will depend upon the treatment. 

In the acute and convalescent stage the most impor- 
tant thing is rest and this rest should be as near absolute 
as is possible. It is not sufficient that the patient 
putiin bed and then allowed to assume any position 
be propped by pillows. The surface of the bed shoul 
be firm and level, the patient should be most of this tine 
on the back and only turned or handled sufficiently fq 
cleanliness and sanitary purposes. The Bradford frame 
made of gas pipe and covered with canvas, between the 
upper and lower layers of which a folded blanket or pai 
can be laid, is most useful. With it the patient can 
lifted and moved without disturbance. 

The limbs should be supported by light splints and 
placed in such positions that no deformities can occur 
and none of the muscle groups stretched. No genera 
rules can be laid down and each case must be treated 
individually, but the basic principle for all is the same, 

Not infrequently morphine must be administered for 
the relief of pain. All the rest of the treatment is symp 
tomatic and varies according to the conditions present. 








The application of heat to help the circulation is ind: | 


cated in practically every case. 

It is sometimes difficult to decide how long the res 
treatment should be continued, but it is much safer to 
prolong it beyond what may be absolutely necessary tha 
to discontinue it too soon. The average moderately 
severe case is not ready for active treatment under thre: 
months, and any activity which stretches or strains the 
weak muscles should be restricted for a much longer 
period. Massage should not be employed so long 


there is any joint or muscle tenderness and then only 


of a very mild and gentle type. 

In almost every case unless there has been severe ani 
extensive destruction of the motor cells, a natural come 
back or restoration of muscle power and function toé 
greater or lesser degree takes place under rest and proptt 
support, and it is important that this should reach the 
maximum before beginning active treatment. 

Electrical stimulation is still employed by some si 
geons but has been quite generally abandoned. If th 
back and abdominal muscles are involved, and they at 
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+, about 70 per cent of the cases, sitting up in bed or 
7 a chair should not be allowed for a long time and 
pot only with a well-fitting body support. Neglect of 


these precautions results in serious curvatures of the 


ine. 
after the natural muscle recovery has occurred and 


all soreness and tenderness disappeared, active treatment 
may be started by means of gentle supervised exercises 
and muscle training. These exercises are not passive 
but active, and performed with the cooperation of the 
patient, employing a direct mental stimulus, the operator 
assisting the weak muscles. To supervise the exercises 
properly requires a knowledge of anatomy, the function 
of the muscle groups, their varying strength, and the 
proper amount of exercise without muscle or nerve 
fatigue. These exercises are performed on a smooth 
table or a board laid on the bed, using talcum powder 
to reduce friction. 

Several years ago it was discovered that the exercises 
could be performed easier, longer, and with less fatigue 
in warm water, and this method has been quite generally 
adopted in all institutions where anterior poliomyelitis 
is treated. Moving pictures have been taken of the 
various exercises as conducted at Warm Springs, Georgia, 
and will be shown at a subsequent meeting. 

Braces are very useful to support weak muscles and to 
permit walking, but they should not be used early or 
until it is determined that they are absolutely necessary. 

With small children time is not important and with the 
cooperation of the parents they can usually be kept off 
their feet for a long time and with good results. In the 
case of older children and adults, it is often necessary 
to employ braces and get them up for economic reasons 
sooner than is really desirable. 

Surgical operations are sometimes necessary but, in 
my opinion, should be reserved for the late stage of the 
disease and after it is quite definitely determined that 
there will be no more gain in muscle power. 


The Enchanted Island 


(Continued from Page 13) 
agencies in Chicago came to the writer with the doleful 
prophesy that they expected many children would be 
abandoned by their parents with the opportunity afford- 
ed by the playground service. Their contention was that 
some special arrangement should be made to provide 
temporary shelter and care for these children. Happily, 
as this is written towards the close of the Fair, not a 
single child has been so abandoned. This shows a growth 
of a sense of responsibility on the part of parents, since, 
according to one of the social workers, it was necessary 
to erect a home for the children abandoned at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition or left without care through accident 
to their parents. Enchanted Island is a memory now. 
But we have several lovely recollections of it to console 
us. One is the dedication poem, charming and delicate, 
that Eunice Tietjens, the poet, wrote for it. The other 
is the song written by Secretary of the Treasury Woodin 
in its honor. What a magic invitation that is—“Come 
and Play”—whether we are six or whether we are sixty! 
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Shawn the Dancer. Katherine S. Dreier. (A. S. Barnes & Co., 
1933) 82 pages. $3.00. 


Readers of Ted Shawn’s article, “Principles of Dancing for 
Men,” in this issue of the JouRNAL will have cause for special in- 
terest in the announcement of Katherine S. Dreier’s new book, 
Shawn the Dancer. The book—just as a book—calls forth an ex- 
clamation, so different and beautiful it is in its silver and blue 
binding, typography, illustrations. The frontispiece, a reproduc- 
tion of a painting by its artist-author, is an “Abstract Psychologi- 
cal Portrait of Shawn” in which the painter’s feeling for “color 
...form... movement of light and dark .. . rhythm” are given 
expression. 

There is an essay by the author in which tribute is paid to the 
dance as an art and to Shawn as its exponent, but it is short, for 
Katherine Dreier has chosen to tell her story of Shawn principally 
through photography. But first she has selected a quotation by 
Havelock Ellis from his Dance of Life and placed it alone on 
another beautiful page. “ ... If we are indifferent to the art of 
dancing we have failed to understand not merely the supreme 
manifestation of physical life but also the supreme symbol of 
spiritual life.” Following are full-page halftones of Shawn in striking 
poses and on the corresponding left-hand pages the titles of the 
dances shown. In each case there is reference to the music to 
which the dance is performed. At the half-way point the style of 
the book changes to permit the depicture of several movements 
of various dances on a page. Aptly placed at the end, is an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of the dancer. An appendix gives 
in somewhat more detailed form the story thought behind each 
of the dances illustrated. 


Safety Education in Schools. Report of Sub-Committee of 
the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
(Century Company, 1932) 61 pages. 50c. 

This report presents the findings of an extensive investigation 
of what is being done in safeguarding school children and in 
educating the community as well as the children in desirable 
safety habits and attitudes. Methods are suggested and a pro- 
gram is outlined for the teaching of safety in schools. A good 
bibliography is included. 


Methods and Techniques Used in Surveying Health and, 
Physical Education in City Schools. Elwood C. Davis, Ph.D. 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932) 161 pages. $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is to stimulate improvement in methods 
of surveying health and physical education in city schools. About 
half of the book is devoted to the appendix which contains suggestive 
questionnaires and other forms to be used in observation and survey- 
ing work. It contains a good bibliography and is a valuable contri- 
bution to the profession. 


Sex Education Pamphlets. Thurman B. Rice, M.D. (American 
Medical Association, 1933) Average 40 pages. 25 cents each, set 
of 5, $1.00. 


These new sex education pamphlets were written by Dr. Rice 
especially for the American Medical Association to replace an older 
series. The Story of Life is addressed to young children, both boys 
and girls. In Training is for boys of high school age, and its ap- 
proach is indicated by the title. In How Life Goes On and On, Dr. 
Rice talks to girls of high school years. The Age of Romance is for 
young men and women. The Venereal Diseases is a simple exposi- 
tion of this subject intended for readers of both sexes, of high 
school age or older. An outstanding feature of the series is the 
modern approach which the author has used. Equally striking is 
the fact that between the boys’ and girls’ books no hard and fast 
lite has been drawn. In each an understanding of the physiology 
and psychology of the other sex is taught. 


November, 1933 


The Administration of the School Health Program, 
of Sub-Committee of the White House Conference on 
Health and Protection. (Century Company, 1932) 
50c. 4 ages, 
This report summarizes the subject of Administration otal 

School Health Program. The administration Set-up is oy Re 

and its organization, personnel, and cost are discussed. The 3 

gram outlined consists of health examinations, follow-y 

program, control of school attendance in its relation to 

and illness, school sanitation, hygiene instruction, schoo] i 

ment, and health education. A bibliography follows the 

Influence of Social and Economic Factors on the Health , 
the School Child. Raymond Franzen, Ph.D. (Ameri 
Health Association, 1932) 144 pages. 

This volume is the fourth monograph in the School Hep 
Research Series dealing with an evaluation of health Progray 
in the schools of seventy cities. In measuring the effect uns 
health of a school program, allowance must be made for of 
influences, such as social and economic forces. This book jj 
trates the painstaking analysis that is necessary before conclusion 
can be drawn. It presents data indicating the extent to which 
socio-economic factors influence results, and giving a description 
of the research techniques used. 


A Journey to Many Lands. Williedell Schawe. (World Bog 

Co., 1932) 197 pages. 80c. 

This is Book IV of Health Readers for use in about the fourth 
grade. It is a fascinating little book, well illustrated, and unob. 
trusively teaching not only lessons in healthful living and reag. 
ing, but also developing a sympathetic attitude for children of 
other lands and teaching something of geography, history, and art, 
Accompanying the book is a teachers’ pamphlet suggesting ways to 
further develop the lessons that may be learned from the reader, 
also giving helpful references for further study. 


An Individual Study Guide. Grace Langdon. (John Day Con. 
pany, Inc., 1933) 63 pages. 50 cents. 

This paper-bound pamphlet is intended to be used with the 
author’s Home Guidance for Young Children. It follows the 
chapter plan of the book and offers suggestions for discussion and 
classroom exercises. Study groups using the book will find this 
guide of real assistance. 
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